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Chapter 2: Orchestral balance 


Volume and intensity 


The first question to be addressed after studying the resources of each instrument 
taken separately, is the question of balance from one instrument to another, then 
from one group to another. Beginners sometimes write sounds that are louder or 
heavier than they would like—or they come across as holes in their orchestra; we 
notice unwanted oppositions, inconsistencies, disparate aspects; such an instrument 
comes out - when one would have preferred to hear another better, and so on... 

Let us first note that in this matter, two elements intervene: the volume of sound, and 
the intensity. | believe it is useless to define these two terms. Besides, | would be 
embarrassed. Every musical ear knows well what it means: a big sound, an intense 
sound. It is not that volume is always directly or inversely related to intensity. It 
depends on the cases. For example, for the flute, it's bass volume is considerable, 
and the intensity is low. At the treble this intensity becomes strong, and the volume 
decreases. The bass notes of the instrument seem transparent: they let other, more 
“dense” sounds pass through and are easily covered, because of their low intensity’. 
On the other hand, the oboe, towards the bass, increased at the same time by 
intensity and volume. 


There would be a whole study to be done about volume. Let us first consider the 
instruments in isolation, then as a group. The highest volumes, for the woodwinds, 
are those of the flute in the bass, and of the bassoon (this one broad, quite pale in 
the mid-range* and moreover much less “strangled” in the treble, like they’d say). The 
horn, too, is loud, and even its high notes do not sound thin; as for the notes at the 
bottom, very loud as well, we would compare them to those of the tuba, an 
instrument of considerable volume (with a bigger volume than those of the trombone 
and the trumpet). For the clarinet, its volume remains more equal than that of the 
flute. Less loud than the latter, perhaps, at the same lower notes of the tenor clef, 
more ample for sure for the high notes. (At the extreme high end, however, the sound 
narrows a little for most instrumentalists). The oboe is the thinnest but the most 
piercing: from the second octave the sound is fine; the treble tends to come out even 
tinnier? but never in the background (unless it is covered by strong sounds of 
trumpets and strings). 


In general, when starting out in orchestration, one does not realize the difference in 
volume, which is much greater than one would think, between a wind instrument and 
a string instrument. | would even say between only woodwinds and several string 
instruments. A typical example is the flute passage, with divided violins with mutes, at 


’ This suggests giant stars of minimal density, while the oboe in the medium, thin, and solid, corresponds to dwarf stars of 
considerable mass. 

2 Similarly, the notes known as 'narrow' (F, F# in the medium) are only narrow relative to the others; 'their volume is still greater 
than that of the same notes on the clarinet. 


3 And it takes all the talent of our modern oboists to come up with a high E that is neither harsh nor thin. 
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the end of Claude Debussy's first Nocturne (Nuages). Often, to tell the truth, the flute, 
finding itself soloist in this passage, plays too loudly’; but even if it were to keep the 
flute at p, its volume would still be greater than that of the strings which, almost 
imponderable, accompany it: 


Claude Debussy, 
q Nocturnes L98 


I. Nuages 
(page 11) 


Flute 


Violin 1 
div, 


Violin 2 ||} 4 — 
div. 


Viola 
div. a2 
Cello 
div. a2 


Pp 
sordino 


And this is why, when Saint-Saéns gives the violins an octave sustain in response to 
the horn, he does not divide the 1* violins (which would sound thin after the horn) but 
uses both the 1° and the 2" violins. Similarly, in Werther, Massenet accompanies 


the woodwinds (4 instruments) with a C pedal in the strings, but this pedal is written 
for the 1S', 2"? and violas in unison: 


os tinea pp Tob. . a 
———SSSSSSS== = ESE 
1 fag. . : 
V.1+]I+A. He Massenet 
Werther 


(dua du 3¢ acte 


Werther pages 329-330) 


The "String section" as a whole is never too big, (except sometimes with double 
basses and on the whole with certain double bass outfits, or cellos and double 
basses written in fifths in the lower register). As for the woodwinds, the volume of an 
ensemble of these instruments can be gauged fairly well from their number. One can 
say that six or even four woodwinds sound as big as the complete group of strings 


‘It's the flaw of all 'soloists': they're always afraid they won't be heard enough. 
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playing normally, from p to f (see, for example, the "woodwind-string" responses in 
the first act of Carmen, which | will quote later). From eight to ten woodwinds’ 
produces a volume as large (sometimes even larger) than that of a well-fed 
ensemble of strings with double basses. But these woodwinds, even ff; have less 
intensity than strings playing f and the sharpness of the attack, typical of String 
section instruments, further increases their vigour. As for the horns, only one is 
needed for the sonority not to be meagre; we would cite as sufficiently full and of 
excellent effect 


a i Cor 


in this "nineteenth" in Verdi's Falstaff: (notes 3 ——— 
reelles) = 


The set of 4 horns is at least as voluminous as a more considerable number of 
woodwinds (six or seven); but it may be that the intensity of the woodwinds 
(especially if oboes are included) puts them further apart than the horns (especially 
when the horns play in the medium range). Finally, the volume of saxophones can be 
considered intermediate between that of horns and clarinets*, and the same applies 
to their intensity. 

There are also dynamics to consider, which do not have to be the same for all 
instruments. And the way the chords are written also comes into play. For example, 
the octave sounds much more fluid (and less fat, in the final analysis) than the third 
or fifth, which are still perfectly possible.) The 'classic' arrangement so often adopted 


e 
2 Cors 


a 
en are Nbassons ; 


by the masters of yesteryear, and still good today: entierces not only because 
F and G were 'blocked notes' in horns, but also because of the excellent sound of 
horns in octaves. 

There was also, among the ancients, the fear or even the complete absence of these 
fifths in the bass often written (too often, perhaps) by the modern orchestrators?. 


a 

> This fear was due to the heaviness of such fifths, especially in the 
strings: they increase the volume, but rather decrease the intensity. Harmonics are 
produced and add to the overall weight. 


If, moreover, the strings can sometimes seem a little sparse (2nd violins alone in the 
treble, for f: and in this case it would be a good idea to "double" them with 
woodwinds), on the other hand the intensity of the string section helps to dominate, 
even against trombones, whereas a dozen or so woodwinds, more voluminous, will 
generally be suffocated by these brass instruments.* There is also the question of the 
bite of the timbres, which does not let itself intervene: its importance cannot be 
denied. The oboe, the clarinet in the chalumeau register, the muted trumpet, the 


’ Especially if there are horns among these 8 to 10 instruments. It should be noted that horns are often combined with 
woodwinds: in this case, horns count as "woodwinds". 

? For some saxophonists, it is almost equal to that of the French horn. 

3 Especially for works orchestrated from a piano version, where this fifth is so convenient to use. 


4 Or at least relegated to a secondary role. 
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instruments of the string section (particularly the violas in the medium and low 
registers, the violins on the 4th string, the cellos in the high positions of the 3rd) all 
have a bite that should only be used when appropriate, but which helps to put a 
theme upfront. As you can see, the problem of balance is a complex and difficult one, 
since it involves both volume and intensity, the latter being a ‘function’ of so many 
‘variables’? We will not be dealing here with rigorous solutions or intangible 
principles, but rather with examples. 

First of all, however, | must insist on the very important question of the difference 
between VOLUME and INTENSITY. Once the student has grasped the difference 
between these two sounds, he or she will be able to understand the difference 
between VOLUME and INTENSITY: 


= Mendelssohn 
Symphonie Italtenne (3¢ temps) 


Sa wer ar 


This is already a great achievement. The 'ringing' of the woodwinds here is energetic 
and ‘robust’, the response of the strings light and thin as a thread. A complete 
contrast but motivated by the idea itself: that's the main thing. On the contrary, if you 
write this for no good reason, it will be a mismatch: 


Violon Solo lute 
Thin but penetrating Light but loud 


These volume inequalities are sometimes deliberate, but it takes a great deal of skill 
to get them right. Here are a few examples: 


M. Ravel 
= Rhapsodie Espagnole 
Pat (page 1) 


(Flutes and clarinets should be played very softly so as not to sound too f compared 
to the strings. Note the Harp writing.) 
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Ravel's idea here was to use string instruments with an extremely fine, penetrating 
timbre, in contrast to the flutes and clarinets. Similarly, Berlioz's intention is clear in 
the following passage: 

+ SS pe 


H. Berlioz 
la Damnation de Faust 


Marquerite Bes 
5 


(Quatuor trés doux, et mince, aprés les Bois.) 


(Very soft, thin string section after the woodwinds). 


As for these 

measures of the 

“Valse”, the 

imbalance in volume 

between the 2 2 fag. 
bassoons and the 

strings is bearable 

only if the bassoons 

play ppp, which most 

conductors never saanannes (2 yes 
think of asking for. 

The dynamic p 

(indicated by Ravel) _— 

is certainly above pize. = 
what he would really 

have liked: 


M. Ravel 
La Valse 


To understand volume and intensity, you need to cultivate your ear's memory. To 
discern clearly, for example, the difference between a fat and full sound (for example: 


3=2—) 


Trombones + horns + Woods, in unison, playing a pp chord such as —~——*—— 
and that, on the contrary, much thinner - but intense - of violins and violas playing 
divisi, playing at a high pitch, ff. 

And if even the strings, in this case, are doubled by FI. Ob., Cl. it is less than the 

previous chord of Trb. + horn + woodwinds. 


Your ear should remember what the strings give alone and what volume is added by 
the woodwinds that double them. We will help the beginner with advice and 
"principles" to guide him, but nothing will ever be worth the experience of his ear. 
When he hears the works, he will understand why some masters often ‘double’ and 
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are not wrong to do so; why others, on the contrary, use pure tones where they 
belong: sometimes even the somewhat crude tones of a reduced orchestra’. It is 
difficult to get the sound volume right for the musical idea itself. Yet nothing is more 
necessary. 

The exact balance between two instruments or soft groups is not always an essential 
condition; often second or even third layers are needed - sometimes echoes. But | 
think it would be useful to have some details about normal balance, by which | mean 
the way to obtain sounds of roughly equivalent value. Then you can always make 
more unequal ones. However - | repeat - don't look here for the precision of 
mathematical formulas: the strength of a sonority varies, not only with the 
instruments and their tessituras, but also with the music; it depends on the drawing, - 
a lively idea has more relief and sometimes imposes itself, even with timbres that one 
would think of as second-rate: the ear pays attention to it and, by this very fact, 
makes it more sonorous than it is materially. (Just one scale 'comes out' much better 
than simple holds; examples of this will be given later, notably from Act 1 of Carmen 
and the Overture to Les Maitres Chanteurs). 


To tidy up this rather lengthy study, we will distinguish between SIMULTANEOUS 
BALANCE (two or more notes played at the same time) and SUCCESSIVE 
BALANCE (themes responding to each other, from one instrument or group to 
another). 


’ We would add that an orchestral work does not always have to be so full that the "spoon stands upright" (according to the 


image attributed to Gounod, about Brahms). Sometimes it's good to 'spare the fullness’. 
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2 Simultaneous balance 


2.1 Balancing between string instruments 


The problem is fairly easy. In principle’ violin | = violin 2 = viola = cello = 
Contrabasses (assuming, however, a certain supremacy of the first violins over the 
other parts: there are more of them, and they play further out). 

I'll come back to the question of the String section's solo instruments. The solo violin 
generally comes out well in relation to the rest of the strings, as long as it plays a 
different part that is further out, because of the way it is written. Moreover, in a 
concerto, the solo violin stands in front of the orchestra. Seated at the desk of the 1st 
solo violin, he can still be heard very clearly: there is a balance of intensity, if not of 
volume; and the dynamics are taken accordingly.* Same remarks for the solo viola 
and the solo cello. The "String section" is so flexible in its dynamics that even the 
solo viola with the mute can come out, in a pp from the whole orchestra, as it does 
for the following passage: 


Alto Solo (avec sourdine) i—~J Jas 


Ch, Keechlin 
Nutt de Walpurgis classique 
(d’apres le poéme de P. Verlaine) 


(les instr. a cordes 
tous avec sourdine) 


We would write the "String section" in 5 parts, assuming V1 = V2 = Va. = Vc. = Cb.: 
for example. this = Daeseve from Symphony in C major ae Mozart: 


V.I 

VII 
Mozart 

A. Symphonie en Ut majeur 
(Final) 

Ve. 

C.B. 


But such an arrangement is quite rare among the old masters: more often than not, 
the double basses are doubled at the octave by the cellos. In Mozart's finale, the 
parts enter one after the other for a fugato, and it is exceptionally that the double 
basses have to rely only on themselves (in performance, it is even advisable to force 
the dynamic a little so that they emerge with sufficient relief). 

With four parts? we will admit: V1 = V2 = Va. = Vc, or even V1 = V2 = Va. = Vc. + Cb. 
(in general, in the latter case, the extreme parts, V1 and Vc. + Cb, will be a little more 


‘It is thought that to achieve this balance, all that is needed is a smaller number of music stands for the lower-pitched 
instruments, for example: V1: 6, V2: 5, Va: 4, Vc: 3 or 4, Cb: 2 or 3 

? In the Prelude du Déluge by St Saéns, the Solo violin plays at the octave of the others (which puts it immediately outside the 
range), and more accented than the other first violins. 

3 There are many other ways of realizing 4 parts by means of strings, for example: divided violas and divided cellos. - There are 


also many other ways of producing 3 parts. We'll come back to this in Chapter 3 (Writing for the different groups). 
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upfront; it is moreover quite usual to create second plans when the writing so 
requires). In fugue style, where the contra points are of equal importance, the 
equivalence will be V1 = V2 = Va. = Vc. (+ Cb.). If the second violins and violas play 
only an accessory "accompaniment", they will naturally be given a more neutral 
sound.) 

Here's an example of the normal balance of 4-part strings: 


Beethoven 
Symphonie Hérotque 
(Final) 


With three parts’ we will have: V1 + 1/2 V2 = 1/2 V2 + Va. = Vc. + Cb, dividing the 29 
violins in such a way as to obtain (with V and A.) two groups of approximately equal 
intensity. Sometimes, as the 1st violins are naturally further out, V1 = V2 + Va. = Vc. 
+ Cb. can be accepted. Or, if the middle part is less important, write 1st group: V1+2, 
2nd group: Va, 3rd group: Vc. + Cb, as in Mozart's Symphony in G minor: 


XJ > = A a 


dans la Symphonie en Mozart 


Sol mineur de Mozart: fies> eget a gg Symphonie en Sol mineur 
: 12 temps 


+C.B, 8¢ be (Altos au second plan) 

With two parts, V1+V2 = VatVc. or even V1+ V2 = Va. + Vc. + Cb. or V1 + V2 + Va. 
= Vc. + Cb. This will depend on the way the pieces are written, because there may 
be lines that are more sonorous in themselves, for which V1 + V2 will suffice, while in 
other cases it will be better to combine V1 + V2 + Va. Examples: 


ogy ve ott Hh) 


(V.1+V.ID 
H. Berlioz 
Symphonie Fantastique 
(Ve.+A. (Marche au Supplice) 
+ C.B.8#) 


fi 


irst violins; the violas are more useful here to reinforce the cellos. 


O wool 


Very sonorou 


(V.14+114 A.) BE 


Beethoven 
Symphonie Héroique 
(Scherzo) 


Ve.+ C.B.) F 


Here the bottom part should be lighter and the top part more important. 


‘It is understood, once and for all, that 1/2 V2 means half of the 2nd violins; 1/3 Va. means a third of the violas, and so on. 
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As for the Divisions, equal intensity is also accepted from one instrument to another, 
i.e. each part of the following chord is considered to be of equal intensity: 


-1s V.divisés (re, st) 
= divises (sod, ré) 
#— Altos divises (sz, sol) 
unless you want to give much more importance to the first violins. 


But given the Of course, 

slightly louder it's 

sound of the ‘st important 1's V. (tous) 
violins and their to avoid an V. divises 
greater number, any . wr Altos (tous) 
we IS Y. divisés imbalance: unless you want to give 
sometimes cate V. (tous) much more importance 
write: <5 Altos (tous) to the first violins 
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2.2 Balancing between singers 


Sopr. 
Contr. 


++ —— Ténors, div.. 
Basses, div. 
We write quite often for choirs: 
This arrangement is possible because it is believed that women's voices can be 
balanced by a smaller number of men's voices in each part; in the above example, 10 
sopranos (B) and 10 altos (G#) would correspond to 5 tenors for E and 5 for B, 5 
basses for G# and 5 others for E. 
But the normal arrangement is that of 4 voices represented by a roughly equal 
number of choir members', assuming S = A= T =B. 
It should be noted, however, that in practice this equivalence is not always obtained, 
because: 1) in the Fugues it often happens that the altos are written too low to "come 
out" as well as the other parts 2) and sometimes the basses cannot balance the rest 
of the choir: they should not be asked to sing low notes for a ff in a "spaced 
disposition", such as: 
and even more so 


There are no great disadvantages to this type of writing if the orchestra (or organ) 
doubles the choir; but when the choir is a capella (= without accompaniment) the low 
G of the Basses cannot have as much force as the B of the Tenor, the D of the 
Soprano and even the G of the Alto. The chord only sounds really balanced in soft 
dynamics, from mp to ppp. 

In all cases, remember that the equality S. = A. = T. = B. is only really verified, for f 
and ff, if the voices are in tessituras that correspond more or less. 


be 5S- 


Thus, in the high register: \ ( extremely sonorous chord, which all the 


voices can sing ff; it was written by Saint-Saéns in La Lyre et la Harpe). 


In the medium, In the lower register S 
i ou méme ® 


all the dynamics you can go up to f, with 


a 


| 


(from pp to f) 
are practicable, 
with equivalence 
between the 
parts? 


the same equivalence: 
(from pp to mf) (given 
the low range of these 
various parts, you will 
never get a true f). 


’ Sometimes there are slightly fewer tenors and basses than sopranos and altos. 


? In the second example, the range of the Sopranos is a little higher, but the tuning remains sufficiently balanced; the C of the 


Basses is quite sonorous. 
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2.3 Balancing between the woodwinds 


A more delicate question. In the case of timbres of the same nature (for example: 
flute and clarinet in the medium, or clarinet and bassoon, or horn and bassoon) this 
balance is quite easy to achieve on its own, because of the similar shades and more 
or less equal intensities. However, tessitura also comes into play, to complicate the 
problem’. And when one posits in principle: FL= Ob. = Cl. = bassoon there are 
certain exceptions to this principle?. 


First, the clarinet is always a little more intense than the flute, and chords such as 


= : | ; | 
these: lel. sound very satisfying (especially pp or p). It is 


important to remember that the clarinet is not the same as the flute. It is a good idea 
for the clarinet to restrict the sound a little. 


Between the bassoon and the horn, the horn also has a stronger sound, especially in 
the treble and in the medium range. On the other hand, for the lower tones, in this 


————— 


-—— 7 
range, bx the bassoon must be considered as more sonorous. 


The bassoon and clarinet are more or less the same, except that the bassoon 


hes —— 
obviously takes precedence in this range bo over the chalumeau of the 
clarinet, and especially over its medium. 


(But in "bassoons + clarinets" chords such as for example: ¥apcfag. you will 
rarely have the opportunity to use the lowest sounds of the bassoon). 


It is with the oboe in particular that care must be taken. Firstly, because of the 
stronger, more pronounced tone of the instrument's lower register; secondly, 
because of the difference in timbre and volume that distinguishes it from the flute. 
Chords consisting of an oboe and 2 flutes, or a flute and 2 oboes, 


may not be balanced at all, as in the following example: : ob. 


Because, as already mentioned, in the preceding chord, the E of the oboe is much 
further out than the G and C of the flutes (all questions of timbre and volume aside). 
On the contrary, as we move up to the treble, the balance is achieved. 

The timbres differ much less, and the intensities are of the same order. 


1 |'m going to explain this by talking about the various exceptions to the principle of equivalence between Woods. 


? The abbreviations used in this book are as follows: FI. for flute, Ob. for oboe, Cl. for clarinet, Fag. for bassoon, C.fag. for 


Contrabassoon, C. for horn, Trp. for trumpet, Trb. for Trombone, Sax. for Saxophone, C. a Pist. for Cornet a pistons. 
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4-fI. 


The chord will therefore be regarded as well-balanced as this‘ : or even 
P| —fil. 


this: 


It should be noted that in a medium or low chord of fl, ob, cl, the oboe tends to 
dominate, especially if it plays the lowest part. 


ob. This sound is therefore not "naturally balanced". Care must be 
taken here. If we want this E to give an expressive accent, the presence of the oboe 
will be legitimate, the oboe should be present. If not, it would be better to use a 
bassoon or clarinet instead. Depending on the meaning of a passage, the oboe may 
be left out or replaced by another instrument. 


This does not apply to higher tones, for which the fl. = ob.= cl. principle can be 
applied, for example to oboe and clarinet chords: 


(also written in several other ways, see ch. 3). 

It is also accepted that two oboes balance two bassoons; examples of this will be 
given later. The easiest and most natural balance is achieved with: cl and fl; cl. and 
fag; horn and fag; ob. and cl. (especially in the 2nd register, but even in the 4th - see 
the ritornello of the Shepherds’ Chorus in Berlioz's Infancy of Christ); very possible. 
Also: Ob. and fag.; ob. and horn; cl and horn; fl and fag: Fl. and ob. in the treble? and 
we conclude: let us adopt, without taking it as absolute, the principle fl. = ob.=cl. = 
fag. (or even = horn when the latter is played in the medium, and in a moderate key, 
and similarly, saxophone, under the same conditions‘). 

In Chapter 1, we will study in detail the results of these groupings, as well as those of 
three, four, five and six different types of instruments (e.g. fl, ob, cl, fag, horn, trp). 


' There are many other ways of combining flutes and oboes. I'll come back to this in Chapter 3: for example, the unison, which 
~~ 


i 


question of balance. It is also possible in the case of a part that you want to dominate, entrust it to the oboe, placing the flutes 


can be played throughout the range of these instruments, at least between But then there's no 
below: they are then in the background, but for a good reason. 

? There is still a balance between 3 or 4 types of instruments: ob, cl, fl, fag, provided that the flute's tessitura lends itself to it. 

3 That is, from pp to mp. For an mp, the horn already tends to dominate, and with the dynamic f or ff, we can generally say 1 
horn = 2 clarinets = 2 flutes, etc. 


4 If it is a very sustained f or even mf, the Saxophone is worth at least 2 clarinets, and so on. 
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The principle of “equality between woodwinds of different kinds" leads us to conclude 
— Ca 


; ; 2 Dassons . . 
that we will not write: © because a bassoon will suffice to balance the 


clarinets’. 


In a woodwind chord, each note is for a single instrument, or for 2, or for 3. 
Only in exceptional cases will there be, for example, two instruments for one note, as 
opposed to one for each of the other notes. The only reason for such an exception 


—2 fliites a l’unisson 


would be in an example such as the following: 
(two flutes for the G, because the f of a clarinet is considered to be the same). 


(Two flutes for G because the f of a clarinet is considered to be much louder than the 
f of a flute in this range). We can also write, with different dynamics: 


-1 flute, mf 


Here are a few examples of normal woodwind writing, where the instruments are 
considered equal: 


Normal wood 


Beethoven 
balance (ob. = Symphonie Heroique 
cl. = fag): (Final) 

Cors de basset /T id 
' Itis true that in the Magic flute you can find this: 2 bassons . but the basset-horn was perhaps more out of 


place than the clarinet would have been. Moreover, this passage is doubled by the strings, and if there were few violas to play 


C, Bb and A, it was logical to reinforce them with two bassoons. 
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As for the case 
of the flutes a 
2, which are 
written in this 
way because 
of the greater 
strength of the 
clarinets, we 
find this in 
Debussy: 


Cl. Debussy 
Pelleas et Mélisande 
(4° acte, Sc. Il., page 274) 


Borodin also 
wrote flutes for 
2 to balance a 
clarinet: 


Borodine 
Esquisse sur 
les Steppes de l’Aste centrale 
(page &) 


or 
| 


— 
Sa ae 
} Ff 


U 


In any case, it is logical and advantageous, as much for the balance of intensity as 
for that of timbre, to observe the order of tessitura, i.e. (going from high to low): flutes 
- oboes - clarinets - bassoons. This advice does not mean that crossovers are 
impossible, and more than one will be seen later (for example, a clarinet or oboe 
above the flutes); but then there is no longer a proper balance: the upper part sings, 
further out than the rest. In certain cases, too, one can take advantage of the low 
notes of the oboe, which are more powerful than those of the medium or treble; and, 
at the same time, of the high notes (so vibrant) of the clarinet. The intensity will be 
equal, but the timbres will be very different and the tessitura will not match: 


: —" 


*=hautbois The sonority will not be melted, but these instruments could very 
well be written in this way in a part of the orchestra where other timbres will 
collaborate, blending together. In the writing and balance of the woodwinds, 
therefore, differences of tessitura, timbre and intensity come into play: there is no 
doubt that the beginner encounters many more difficulties and is exposed to many 
more blunders than with the strings, voices, horns, or brass. 
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2.4 Balance between horns, trumpets, trombones, etc. 


It is accepted that there is normally balance’: 1) between horns 2) between trumpets 
3) between Trombones 4) between Saxhorns, etc. In other words, the various parts 
will be written fluently, with the almost certainty that they will come together 
harmoniously: 


3 tromp. 3 trombones 3trombones 4 tuben 


3 tromp. 
4 cors P 
There is also a balance between trumpets and trombones, and between trombones 


and tuba. But it should be noted that the low notes of the trumpet are considerably 


less sonorous than the same notes played by the trombone: sound 


—— 


clear and bright on the trombone, and clearly dominate the: on 
trumpet. 


It goes without saying that we also accept: 


1. Balance between the Saxophones (especially between the Alto, the Tenor, 
and the Baritone). 

2. Wecan add balance between Saxophones and horns, except if the horns play 
ff cuivré: then they still prevail over the Saxophones. 


‘ With all dynamics, from pp to ff 
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2.5 Balancing between horns and brass; horns and woodwinds; woodwinds 


and brass 


(with or without horns) 


Rimsky-Korsakoff indicates the following equivalences: 
When playing f (or ff): 1 trumpet = 1 Trombone = 2 horns (we would add: = 2 or 3 
Saxophones). 


1 horn = 2 Fl. = 2 Ob. = 2 Cl. = 2 Fag. 


From which we conclude, for f or ff: 1 Trp. = 1 Trb. = 2 horns = 4 woodwinds. 
When playing p': 1 horn = 1 Fl. = 1 Ob. = 1 Cl. = 1 Fag. = 1 Sax. 

We could even add: in a pp this equivalence extends to Brass: 1 Trp.= 1 Trb. = 1 
horn = 1 Sax 1 FL=1 Ob. = 1 Cl. = 1 Fag. 


The formulas above do not always hold true: you need to know how to interpret them. 
But they remain a useful guide. 


It goes without saying that the realities of sound must always be considered: in 
particular, all the inequalities presented by the various registers of woodwinds. First 
of all, there is the question of the tessitura, which may not correspond: in this case it 
is natural that the formula no longer works. 


So, for the C? : “> . ,asingle ff horn is more powerful than 2 flutes playing as 


loud as possible. Similarly, for a single ff horn will suffice to balance at 
least 3 flutes in the ff territory. For this C (the horn's treble, the flute's medium) is 
neither powerful nor full of timbre. On the other hand, if we note that the flute in the 
treble has a lot of strength, as does the bassoon in the bass, it is clear that for these 
registers the equality: (f) 1 Trp.= 1 Trb. = 2 horns = 4 woodwinds no longer applies. 


And, in fact, it's easy to see why the balance is more like this*: 


’ Provided that the notes really come out p: for this, avoid FI. or Cl. in the treble; Ob., Sax. or Fag. in the bass. 
? Low register of the flute, mid-range for the horn. 


3 If the flutes are played at a lower pitch - and therefore with less sound - an oboe can be added to balance out the f of the 


DP o f1.4%+10b. 


trumpet: But it's not going to be that 1 Trp = 4 woodwinds 
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(1 Trp. - 2FI.) 


> fag. a 2 a: 1 fag. 

(1Trb. = 2 Fag.) id. (1 cor = 1 Fag.) 

With the high notes of the clarinet and the low notes of the oboe, there are a few 
exceptions to the above principle. There are therefore a certain number of special 
cases, of which the student will find many examples here and there in our book. But 
except the "special cases" by referring to: 1 Trp.= 1 Trb. = 2 horns = 4 woodwinds, 
we would write (in the f territory): 


ob.a42+Cl,a2 
Fl,a 2 (ou 1Fl.+1 cl. : 
ou Fl, +10b. AS 
etc.) 2 2Trp. {Tp 
eS ee See Serre 
“"Corsa2” “ 1 cur “cors a2 * SCors a2 


> Tuba, ou = , 
Trb, basse Blige teal Trb. basse 


In practice, in fact, 3 woodwinds (in a good range) are often sufficient to balance a 
trumpet. 


== 

ag | 

Naturally, we don't write ff, (or at least we should expect a louder 
sound for C than for A). 


However, it is quite possible to accept that there is a balance with: 


1fl,+1cl. 
fl.+ ob.+ cl. FI. a2 


(f) J flit ob.+cl. = 


geil ub.+cl. Aa 
2 TIrp- 
\Xcors a2 


ld and even (mf or f): corsa 2 


The combination of woodwinds and horns is normal and frequent and presents little 
difficulty if you Know how each register sounds. The combination of woodwinds and 
brass is less easy to achieve. It is only by exception that you will find, for example, a 
mixture such as oboe + bassoon + trombone, or trumpet + clarinet + bassoon. In 
general, these somewhat disparate sonorities are linked, "fused" by those of the 
horns'). Sometimes, however, a trumpet theme stands out over the woodwinds 
alone. 


Cl. Debussy 
Pelleas et Mélisande 
pe eee 716" acte, Theme d’Arkal) 


(7 woodwind instruments, compared with 2 trumpets, which remain in a moderate 
dynamic). 


’ Or by the strings 
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When playing p, trombones can also be used as basses for mf flutes in the lower 
register, the latter sounding like distant trumpets. And many other combinations of 
timbres are possible, such as piccolos with trumpets and trombones. 


Given these different dynamics, the two 
motifs -picc. and trp.- are considerably 
further out than the trombones that 
accompany them; but there would be a 
more or less equal balance of sonorities 
G. Bizet with mp on all the instruments). 


Carmen 
GG acte, Cheeur des gamins) 


This passage from Carmen shows us the different dynamics between the trombones 
and the trumpet. In short, this is a frequent occurrence, and more than once it is the 
way to achieve a sound balance, especially if there are not enough instruments to 
observe the principle of 1 Trp. = 2 horns = 4 woodwinds. In this case, 2 horns ff will 
be written against 2 trumpets f: sometimes even the trombones will be toned down 
more. 

Apart from that, there is nothing special about the balance between horns and Brass. 
It is always, for f or ff: and with equal dynamics: 1 Trb. = 1 Trp. = 2 horns, or else: 1 
horn ff = 1 Trp. F. 

The use of different dynamics also contributes to the woodwinds-brass balance, for 
example in the case of the unison between FI. and Trp. or between Trp. and Cl. But 
this is not always obtained from the conductor (due to lack of time at rehearsals). 
Example: 


G. Fauré 
Suite Symphonique pour 
Pelleas et Mélisande 
(orch. par Ch. Keechlin) 


In this passage the trumpet never plays enough pp, so to speak, relegating the flute 
to 3rd place! Perhaps it is wiser not to rely too much on the effect of these "different 
dynamics"? Yet Bizet believed in them, who in Carmen wrote pp for the trombones 
against f for the horns.... | hope my colleagues get them. In any case, our study of 
the balance of sonorities assumes, in principle, that the dynamics are the same for all 
the instruments. In this case, the first thing to do is to realise the greater or lesser 
natural strength of the horn or trumpet, depending on the tessitura. The equality: 1 
horn pp = 1 FI. pp only makes sense if the horn really plays pp. Of course, this is 

Fl. Fl. 


possible for: . “Cor _ but it does not apply to Cor (very open horn 
and never pp on this D; soft, pale flute on F#). 
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Similarly, if in an mf you place the flutes in the middle of the trumpets, you are 
making an obvious error in terms of balance; and you should know that in all cases 
the flutes will be well outweighed by the trumpets with this arrangement: 


1 fi. , ——__— 


a --— 1 = 
2 trp. (Menuet de la Symphonie 
z = en Sol mineur) 
: 2 ne F 
cor 


When Mozart wrote 


This is possible because the bassoons sound very soft in the upper register and so 
the B of the flute, although pale and timid, is not covered. But with oboes instead of 
bassoons, very different dynamics would be needed (mf for the flute, pp for the 
oboes); still, it is not certain that the oboes would not dominate, because of the bite of 
their timbre: and in any case it would sound desperate. 

In short, the best balance between woodwinds and horns or woodwinds and trumpets 
require a thorough knowledge of the resources and sonorities, so diverse, of these 
instruments. 


Let's just say that if we keep the woodwinds in their natural tessitura, for example 


4 fl. 
with 3 2 , (which balances out in every dynamic). The 4 horns’ playing in the 


medium range (immediately below the clarinets) are thus in the most favourable 
conditions for balance (examples of this can be seen in some of the "strings- 
woodwinds-horns" quotations; in particular those from A Midsummer Night's Dream 
and the 1st movement of Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, where the horns play 
absolutely the same role as bassoons or clarinets). 

What makes this problem of balance in woodwinds, horns, and Brass so delicate is 
the question of tessitura and timbre. So, for the following chords, it is normal to 
observe the principle 1 horn (ff) = 2 woodwinds (ff): 


ob. +fl. ou cl. (4 chaque note) 


The flutes or clarinets will 
increase the volume of the oboes, which are a little thin compared to the horns. 
Balance is better here with cl. + ob., as the flutes are a little pale on G and E). 

But with a different tessitura (horn lower and clarinet higher than before), clarinets in 
the upper register will be strong enough to compete almost on par with the horn, 
without the need to double them with flutes. 


2cl..O J. 


a, cor - r 


So you can see the complexity of all this, 


‘ or: 2 horns and 2 bassoons. 
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because of the very different power and volume of the woodwinds, depending on 
their register. In the case of the French horn, these differences are obviously less 
pronounced: however, you will do well to remember that the sounds are so clear, if 


i 


(notes écrites) 


outside the range of cor en Fa Qn the other hand, it's not a question of 1 horn = 2 


1 mes cors (notes réelles) 


bassoon for the lower notes, it would be quite the opposite: “° 


The examples that follow deal with various dynamic aspects: when playing p, we will 
see the equivalence between horns and woodwinds. When playing f, there are 
certain departures from the principle of 1 trumpet = 4 woodwinds. More often than 
not, there are only 6 or 7 woodwind instruments in the Woodwind group, compared to 
2 trumpets. But the piccolo in the treble helps a lot to keep the woodwinds out. 


Equivalence (playing f) between 1 bassoon in | Equivalence of horns and bassoons 
the bass and 2 horns in the mid-range: in the medium range (playing p): 


cordes 


lo.(+ C.B. 826%) 


cors a2 1 
cors a2 


Balance of 
woodwinds saaee Bizet 

. 5 armen 
ant pols : SHAE RAS (24 acte, air d’Escamillo) 
(playing p): 
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Balance between horns and Cornets 
(playing f): 


G. Bizet 
, Carmen 
(4€ acte, Sc. I) 


Theme very out of place, with all these 
woodwinds; but the chords are very rich. 
Note the Cornets in the lower register, in 
unison with the horns, which they 
reinforce and make more luminous. 


Balance between fl. ob. cl., fag, horns 
(playing ff) 


E. Lalo, Namouna (Parade de foire) 
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Balance between woodwinds and brass 
(playing pp): 


clar. solo. trtw 
ee 


Ch. Keechlin 
fa Course de 
Printemps 


() 

dle Re grave ayant 
beaucoup d'impor. 
tance dans cet 
accord, il se trou. 
ve double). 


The low D being very important in this 
chord, it is doubled 


Balance between woodwinds and 
trumpet (playing f): 
5 Pane anesnnnmenn scan mmomam ee nae 


C.B. 1 
Spizz. (Avec accords en pizz. des V.I,ll et A., triples et quadr. cordes) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Sheherazade (page 69) 


With pizz. chords on V1, V2 and Va. 
triple and quadr. stops 
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2 flutes + 2 oboes (in unison) + piccolo 
8Va. balancing 2 trumpets (ff): 


CaP fw 8e = 
+ob.a 2 


ele ae dace 
=a sie 
oe 


= 
oe ee | > 


az 


Sheherazade 
(page 199) 


2 cors 


(2 fag. avec trb,1et 2; Ve. et timb. avec. 3¢ tromb.; C.B. 84 6% des Ve.) 


In reality, the timbre of the trumpets 
dominates here, but the softness can be 
heard, above all because of the piccolo, 
which is piercing. 
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Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Woodwind arrangement with brass 


playing ff: 


Rimsky - Korsakoff 
Sheherazade (page 174) 


(2 cors our 
le ré#) 


(et avec 
cordes 7) 


It was unnecessary to have: 2 bassoons 
for low A, as the 3rd Trb. and the Tuba 
were already there. 

The 1st bassoon melts the woodwinds 
with the horns and Brass. 
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2.6 Balance between strings and woodwinds, strings, and brass, all 3 groups 


Above all, it depends on the dynamic and the writing. There’s an extreme diversity of 
cases, an infinitely complex problem. 


(a). If we assume in principle that, in dynamic p, V1 (i.e. all the 1st violins’) = 1 fl = cl 
= 1 ob. = etc... = even V1 + V2, we would add that with the String section's calm 
demeanour (in an accompaniment that remains neutral) the balance in p is still 
achieved by the whole group of strings against a single wind instrument, the latter 
singing and coming out very well against the strings. So we say: (p, calm) V1 + V2 + 
Va. + Vc. = 1 fl. = 1 cl. = 1 ob. etc. Especially when playing pp. In the latter case 
(especially if the strings are divided, with the mute) a chord of 4 woodwinds sounds 
much bigger and louder’. Then there is a certain disproportion between the 2 groups: 
we see it from time to time in modern music, and we must warn the pupil against this 
imbalance, it's sometimes used deliberate, but more often simply clumsy. Against 
these (almost imponderable) backgrounds, muted strings, a flute, or an English horn 
stand out in the foreground (e.g. Nuages, by Cl Debussy, an example already cited). 


(b) But this is not the case with the dynamic mf. The ‘st violins alone, playing in mf, 
and especially playing a melody, - even if they sound smaller than several wind 
instruments, are much more intense than a single flute, a single clarinet, a single 
bassoon in the medium range. An oboe would struggle, although this will depend on 
the phrases and tessituras (and also on the writing of the string section). In general, 
an mf of strings, and even of 1st violins alone, will be better balanced by 2 or 3 
"woodwinds" (in unison, or in octaves). The whole mf String section will require at 
least 4 "woodwinds" or even, depending on the case, more (six, eight...) And if it is an 


‘ |t is essential to note here that the balance between woodwinds and strings we are talking about presupposes a ‘normal’ 
number of string instruments, i.e. at least 8 1st violins, 6 2nd violins, 5 violas, etc., or even more: up to 16 1st violins, 14 2nd 
violins, etc. When the strings play ppp or even p, it makes no difference whether we are dealing with 6, 8, 10, etc., or 16 178 
violins: the sound will always be very sweet. 16 1st violins: the sound will always be very soft; we can be sure that a solo flute 
will always balance the 7 violins (and even the String section pp). But if the dynamics go from mf to ff, the situation changes, 
and it is then that we must specify: the indications given in this chapter correspond to this "normal number", and not to 
orchestral formations where there would be, for example, only 3 or 4 1st violins. When we talk later about the strength of the 1st 
violins, it is understood that we are thinking of the usual symphony orchestras, which always include a minimum of 8 to 10 1st 
violins, and often more. Finally, in an orchestra with 10 1st violins (i.e. 20 1st V.), it should be noted that in an fff these 
instruments will outnumber the woodwinds even more, and often too much. This is why some conductors have decided to 
double the number of woodwinds in classical symphonies. Their argument, which seems logical enough, was that Beethoven 
(and Mozart Bach too, for that matter) did not have ten or even eight 1st violins, and that their Woodwind-String balance was 
based on: woodwinds by 2, against six to eight 1st violins (i.e. 3 to 4 desks). - But the solution: woodwinds by 4 against 8 1st 
violins, is only useful for f and ff; it must be discarded for the p or pp strings; and even, with nf, f, ff, it has the disadvantage of 
weighing down the woodwinds (or horns) to an unfortunate degree: for example in the Scherzo of Beethoven's Eroica 
Symphony, where only 3 horns are obviously needed, not 6. 

In short, the number of string instruments plays its part in the difficult question of balance. It should be remembered that our 
indications refer to an average orchestra. 


? Unless it is written, with great skill, for clar. pp and muted horn, or cl.and fl. 
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f of all the string instruments, 8 to 10 woodwinds will be needed to equal it: although 
they will always be softer than the violins, violas, and celli’. 


In short, there is a very great difference in intensity between the pp and ff of stringed 
instruments. So, it is not surprising that the writing and use of the woodwinds that 
balance them should also vary widely. Here again, above all, it is impossible to lay 
down rigorous principles. Let's keep, as guides, those we gave earlier. But let us not 
forget the importance of tessitura and that, for example, two flutes and a clarinet, 
written in the upper register, can dominate the f String section (if the String section 
plays lower); that sometimes 2 clarinets + 2 bassoons are enough to balance a song 
f of all the strings, in octaves (cf. Carmen, duet of Don José and Micaéla, in Act 1, 
example shown below). 

Balance remains subject to mysterious causes that the creative artist, by intuition, 
guesses, - and that the educator, from the works, analyses. There is above all, | 
repeat, the importance that a line takes on, because, as a melody, it imposes itself on 
the attention - and even more so if it is a motif that is already known. Thus, in 
Wotan’s farewell at the end of the Valkyrie, the woodwinds, which are not very 
numerous (supported only by half the 1st violins and three harps), give voice to the 


passionately lyrical theme === == But, contrary to what you might think, 
they're not covered by Wotan's fanfare, which includes three trumpets and four 
Trombones! 


Having said that, let's get into the details of the simultaneous balance between the 
strings and the other groups. We will classify them as follows, to bring order to the 
diversity of the question: 

(a) Woodwind melody accompanied by strings 

b) String melody accompanied by woodwinds 

c) Two or more motifs of equal importance 

d) Doubling the strings with woodwinds 

e) Pizzicatos with woodwinds and horns 

f) strings and horns or horns and Brass 

g) Complex balances 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


’ Examples of the strength of the 15 violins in dynamic f will be given later. It is even rather worrying, when listening to certain 
early symphonies - those of Mozart, for example - to note the extent to which the f in the woodwinds is stifled, almost annihilated 
a F hesthcl 
by that of the strings. Even when they persist and "survive" as best they can: — (the oboes, like a string) in the 
sparkling sonority of the String section, it remains painful, and the lack of balance seems glaring. This is due, moreover, to the 
number of violin, viola, and cello sections (too large today for these works), as Mozart's orchestra had far fewer. It also has to do 
with the playing style of modern orchestras, whose horns (especially in a room with good sound) become intoxicated with their 
beautiful sonority, so much so that at the beginning of the Symphony in C major ("Jupiter") the horns and even the trumpets are 
drowned out by the string section. And similarly, the lines (on the 8Va. and double 8Va. of the violins) played by the flute and the 
two oboes: this was certainly not Mozart's intention! In dynamic p of the same symphony, on the other hand, 1 fl.= V1+V2; in 
fact, a response from the flute alone is perfectly sufficient after V1+V2+Va. If the outbursts of 1 fl. + 2 ob. sound thin compared 
to the String section (even more so because the strings play with more fullness). When playing p, on the contrary, these three 


instruments are perfectly in their place. 
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2.6.1 Woodwind melody accompanied by strings 


First, we will give examples of solo instruments and then of several instruments 
together (in Unison, or in Octaves, or in Thirds, etc.). The following examples, with 
brief comments, if necessary, will suffice: 


Flite - 

———————SSSS=S== Hest —w—O— 9 wp ot et Oe eS aS 
V.I div, en3,sons harm. : F Hp. étouffe 
(be ——— i—- ‘ . le a 

gE ___ ‘ VII div. 

— — —————— : SS SSS LSS SS LS SELLS EEE 

Its A.sons harm. (les cordesen = | fe——7Z8 , - 5: 

gts A. 24s Vidiv.en y  Sourdine et pp) 
oP — po —— = tee b 

oy a i = 

sourd.| bg 4. ——> 

——— 3 bale pp 
——— Sur == == a 
Ve. Sem 6 op = | 7. eee = 
div.en3' 2 pup. C.B. pizz. a i ' 
et Hp. Pee Massenet, Werther (12/ acte p. 42) 


Ch. Koechlin, la Course de Printemps. 
Here, the solo flute balances With dynamic p: example of a flute song in the 
out the rest of the orchestra, medium and low register, balancing V2, Va, Vc. 
so it can play pp and 1/2 Cb) 


Hautbois : 


flite 


Ve. 
G. Bizet, Carmen (1! acte, Seguedille) 


Beethoven, Symphonie Pastorale (fin de Vorage) 
The flute here balances very well with Dynamic p: the oboe balances the rest of 
all the string instruments playing pp the orchestra. 


Oboe, followed by bassoon (with. strings pp): 


pizz Ve. 


G. Fauré, Pelléas ct Melisande, suite symphonique (orch. par Ch. Keechlin) 
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H. Berlioz, /a Damnation de Faust (Course a Uabime) 


Oboe playing very well - mf- on V1 and V2 with pizz. on Vc. and Cb. 


clarinet: 
clar. SD nppass, molt Weber 
: — Ouverture du 
Freyschiitz 


Famous example of 
a passage in which 
the clarinet is very 
out of place 


Ch. Kechlin 
Les Temples 
(Ne? 1 des Etudes Antiques) 


Clarinet is sufficient here 
to balance the strings, 
even in the medium 
range and with the 2nd 
violins in the treble (the 
strings are muted). 


(la moitié des instr. 4 cordes avec 


sourdine, les autres sans sourdine) Pp doleiss. 


Mendelssohn 
Symphonie ccossatse 


eo Fg The clarinet here, even 
playing p, sounds more 
important than the strings 


playing pp 
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bassoons: 


rcs. Tc. f é = 
(avee des touches de bois a la 1°f mesure) 
Beethoven, Symphonie Pastorale (Andante) 


In this p dynamic, one bassoon is enough to balance out the rest. Then, as there is a 
crescendo in the orchestra, Beethoven reinforces this 1st bassoon so that the theme 
stays well out of the way. 


Gounod 


Ouverture de 
Mireille 


Here the horn 
balances - and 
transcends - all 
the string 
instruments, 
which also play pp 


F. Schubert 
Fantasy in C major 
for piano 
(orchestrated by 
Ch. Kouchlin) 


The horn, in the 
high register, 
glides over a very 
soft but full 
accompaniment 
(strings with mute). 
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Lakme 


Balance between 
strings and 
woodwinds playing 
pp. 


(in this case, the 

string instruments 

are extremely soft 

——— and tend to play in 

CBS i 7 the background). 
a L. Delibes, Lakme (24 acte, duo (N® 13) 


Another example, playing p. 
(Allegro lege.) pe 


3 woodwinds against pp strings with 
crescendo: 


Ch, Keechlin 
La Forét paienne 
(Final) 


A very light 
string section. 
The woodwinds 
are more or 
less equal, H. Berlioz, Symphonie fantastique (allegro) 
bassoon a little 

more out of 

place. 


Here, because of 
the mf dynamic of 
the strings and 
the clarinet 
playing, there are 
2 flutes + 2 oboes 
for the theme. 
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Flute and clarinet (traditional 8Va. arrangement, for woodwinds accompanied in a 
moderate dynamic by strings): 


a i 


fa 
2. ee ee ee oe ee 


Mendelssohn, Scherzo du Songe d’une nuit dété 


Clarinet and bassoon (same as above): Flute and clarinet, over strings and 
Voice (mf) 


H. Berlioz, /« Damnation de Faust (Se. 1) 
Beethoven, Symphonic en La (Allegretto) The woodwinds come out 
sufficiently, despite the voice and all 
the strings; it is true that their 
tessitura is higher than the others. 


2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons against 2 flutes + 2 Ob.+ 2 Cl against Cresc. 
strings (in this case, the woodwinds are far | strings arriving at f: 


Bois (4f1.+2 ob.+2 cl.) 


C. St-Saéns, Samson et Dalila (24 acte, air de Daljja) 
All the woodwinds have to be in 
unison to push the theme out, 
aR ee against the voice and the strings. 
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2.6.2 String melody accompanied by woodwinds 


strings playing a melody (or pattern) against woodwinds holding (or repeated notes, 
or arpeggios). 

We would distinguish between the sound of a solo (violin, viola, or cello) and that of 
an ensemble of strings. 

In the case of the solo violin, the concerto is a special case; we will study it in a later 
chapter. For the reasons already explained (the instrumentalist being outside the 
orchestra by virtue of his position and his musical role) we must admit, in this 
particular case, the "conditions of balance" are quite different from the normal, and 
moreover difficult to define. We might even add that there are concertos where the 
virtuoso "triumphs over the orchestra" in passages where the orchestra, all in all, 
should overpower the solo instrument. | will go on to cite examples by R. Strauss 
where the solo violin - an instrument in the orchestra but playing a "solo part" - stands 
out against a very full ensemble, without there really being any "balance" in this 
paradoxical combination, because of the great difference in volume. 

For the moment, let's consider the mixture of woodwinds and a string solo. A single 
violin, with two flutes, is hardly balanced by volume in the medium range: 


: = solo 
As in the case of oboe + flute, this combination can be explained if 


the violin plays a melody, the flutes then having accompaniment parts. But in tuning 
this would not be homogeneous: | would then prefer the violin in the lower register 
(because of the greater volume of the 4th string), for example in the following way: 


RY. soto Pv. soto Py. solo 


In the upper register, the timbres blend much better, and if the violin sounds a little 
thinner than the flute, this is compensated for by the intensity of its expression’. 
There are all sorts of possible combinations, not only of the solo violin with clarinet or 
V. solo, 4 corde (2) 


ee 7 “ 
oboe, or even bassoon?: basson , but also solo viola and woodwinds, solo 
cello, and woodwinds, - or alto and horn; or cello and horn, etc. 


In all combinations of this kind, it is a good idea to establish the principle that the solo 
instrument of the string section plays either: 1) an essentially melodic role and, by 
this very fact, imposes itself on the ear as the predominant part (even of lesser 
volume) 2nd either a harmonic role in the middle of woodwind chords: in the latter 
case it sounds like one of these 'woodwinds'; - a little thinner, but a little more 
penetrating; its action is analogous to that of the oboe in the middle of flutes and 
clarinets, like this: 


a7; 8-75 
fl. ~V. solo 
V.solo ou. fl. 


2 On 4th string (or even 3rd string) at a high position, the timbre of the violin approaches that of a wind instrument. 


1 So, we can write this as much as we like: 
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g="l. Zi. 


“= gives a "timbre proportion" and a volume quite similar to: 
And the String section's solo instrument sounds even more like one of the 
"woodwinds" because it plays in higher positions’. 


It is not impossible to combine it with brass instruments. A solo violin, vibrating on the 
high notes, will come out very well on trumpets (the latter not playing too loudly), and 
the inequality of volume will be compensated for by the accent of the soloist. In fact, 
in the lower register, | hear it as in no way disproportionate: 


Here the trumpets sound like 
very luminous flutes, but they must 
play pp. 


An example of a solo violin analogous to an English horn (or bassoon), slightly 
attenuated, slightly thinned out, but with the true sound of a wind instrument, is the 
following: 


Vilet A, | C.B. 

G. Faure, Sicilienne extraite de la Suite d’orchestre pour Pelléas et Mclisande (orchestrée par Ch. Koechlin) 
The dynamics of these solo instruments and those of the woodwinds that join them 
will generally range from pp to mf; beyond that, the f and ff would favour the 
woodwinds more (except in the case where the solo violin is in the treble with all its 
strength). On the other hand, in the case of a string ensemble, f's and ff's are not 
uncommon. Here are a few examples, of varying dynamic; it will be clear that the 
number of wind instruments accompanying the horns varies greatly, depending on 
the intensity of the strings. 


With a light melody from the 
violins playing, two to four wind 
instruments are more than 
enough: 


Mozart 
Symphonte 
en Sol mineur 


‘ For example: the viola, in the high positions of the 2nd or 3rd string, sounds a little like a French horn or a very soft bassoon. 
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V.I+V.II +A. (avec Velles ga 42) (C. B.pizz. a 1’ 8% du basson) 


fag. He 


p mais 


en , 
dvhors 
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C. Saint-Saéns. 
La Lyre et la Harpe 
Ne 10 (p. 145) 


Mendelssohn 
Scherzo du 
Songe dune nuit dete 


If all the string instruments 
are playing pp, more 
woodwinds can be used, 
but arranged lightly (much 
less would be needed for a 
holding note). 


A similar passage, in which 
the cellos, playing on the 
1st string (in unison with the 
violins), are more distant, is 
orchestrated with a slightly 
richer woodwind sound 
(Mendelssohn adds horns). 


If, on the other hand, the 
melody is played only by 
the 1st and 2nd violins, then 
a smaller number of 
woodwinds is all that is 
needed (similar to the 
example of the Symphony 
in G minor). 
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When the melody in a dynamic p is played by the ‘st violins alone, it is sometimes 
supported by two or three woodwinds playing p with a holding note, no more, or even 
a single horn. Sometimes the composer does not hesitate to use a larger number of 
wind instruments (for the fullness of the chord he desires). But then he plays them in 
repeated, light notes, and in a tessitura that allows a real pp: 


There are 7 
Mendelssohn F 
Symphonie. Ecossaise woodwinds but 
(ly a 7“bois’}mais dans un ina medium 


“registre de medium et pou- 


vant atist jouer pp). register and 


able to play pp 


On other occasions, even with a motif from the violins playing p, the woodwinds will 
be written with more "bite" - and it all depends on the character you want to give 
them: 


Beethoven 
Symphonie en Fa (Allegretto) ; 
8 woodwinds to 


accompany the 1st V and 
the pizz. of the 2nd; these 
woodwinds, although 
relatively light (= in 
repeated notes) are quite 
important, but it is with a 
theme of the 1st V. which, 
although p, remains quite 
accentuated and thus 
comprises a rather full 
accompaniment. 
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When the strings are playing f, it is supported by a solid woodwind sonority. 


All? animato 


Mendelssohn 
Symphonie Italienne (1¢" temps) 


Here, no less than 8 woodwinds, 
playing f, are needed to accompany 
the theme of the 1st and 2nd violins, 
these woodwinds being written in a 
much more sonorous register (fl. and 
cl.) than in the example of the Scottish 
. Symphony. 


The above example will show clearly (if you hear it in an orchestra) the power of the 
1st violins in F. This is why: in such a case, there is no need to be afraid of 
supporting them strongly. 


Beethoven 
Symphonie en La (Allegretto) 


With accompanying string arpeggios. 
The 1st violins, alone, but f; fight very 
well against all these wind 
instruments 


In the same way, the 1st violins alone, 
playing f, balance an ensemble of 
woodwinds with a holding chord, in this 
passage from the Pastoral Symphony 


Beethoven 
= Symphonte Pastorale 
(er temps) 
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You'll even notice that on (or 
under) Woodwind holding 
notes, it's the f string line that 
dominates: 


And this expressive 
power of the violins 


allows for a 

considerable Saint-Saéns 
Sotrée dans Blidah 

volume of 


(Extr. de la Suite Algerienne) 


(accord trés plein grace a 
Vaccent des Cors). 


woodwinds to 
support them, the 
strings being 
thinner, remain the 
most important part: 


In the case of a drawing f for the whole String section Saint-Saéns writes a trill of 
seven woodwinds, six of which are in unison (note that the trill has more force than 
an ordinary hold); then he reinforces the rhythm at the end of the bar, with trombones 
and bassoons; finally he adds an accent of trumpets, horns and timpani on the ‘1st 
beat of the following bar: 


faz +pice. 82 


The woodwinds in unison sound much 
more prominent here than they do in 
three octaves, and they come off much 
better this way on the strings 
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Another example of the considerable number of woodwinds that can be written to 
give an accent above the ensemble of strings playing f, is provided by a very 
dramatic and salient passage from Claude Debussy's Pelleas et Mélisande. 


V.IT+A. V.I+ ViIf+ A.+Ve. 
a cra 
yea dd dasese Fy. bd da 
; ee Deo Cl. Debussy 
fl, J Pelléas et Mélisande 

r= Sf There are, for the 
Woodwind chord: 3 

3 flutes, 2 oboes, 1 


English horn, 2 clarinets, 
4 horns, 2 bassoons 


We can see that in a similar case one should not skimp on the quantity of 
"woodwinds" intended to give the accent, when the String section plays f: We will find 
further on a passage from R. Wagner's Overture to Phantom Ship, where a line of the 
strings is found "emerging" from the middle of all the woodwinds, horns, and Brass. 
We will also see that many composers, fearing that the melody of the violins is not 
sufficiently sustained, not "out there" enough, double it with flutes, clarinets, and 
oboes. Such doubling should not be forbidden a priori, especially in the case of great 
sonorities; but one should be aware that the violins, in the f are solid enough that it is 
not always necessary to support them in unison with the woodwinds. 


Saint-Saéns 
Beethoven La Lyre et la 
gives us Harpe 
many N° VIII (p. 52) 
examples, 
and Saint- The two 
Saéns has trumpets in 
a line very the lower 
much register give a 
outside the luminous note 
strings: that is not 


overpowering. 
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Here are a few more examples of various dynamics: 


SVSpress, en ee ee G. Bizet 
Carmen (1¢" acte) 


5 


The woodwinds are 
very sustained, thanks 
to the doublings (note 
the Cornets doubling 
the Clar.) The double 
basses, thanks to the 
(necessary) support of 
the Trombone, are 
sufficient. The strings 
remain in the 
foreground, well out of 
the way; the cellos give 
solid support to the 
violas. 


a" 
A oe 
2 ae 
0 
0 a 


2 Clarinets and 2 bassoons 
balancing against strings 


playing f. G. Bizet 
Carmen 
(This f is not an ff, it is (12" acte, duo 


de Micaéla et don Jose) 
rather a very sustained mf; CSREES AE OS PES 


as for the woodwinds, here V.I+0 ,, .¢y¢.55. 0] ——=—=—=——_———y ——— 

they play an 
accompanying part and 
are somewhat in the 
background. But, as they 
are, they form an excellent 
background): 


Note that the Cb. are quite 
sufficient here for the bass, 
and the Vc. were much 
more useful in doubling the 
violas with intensity). 
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Balance between horn and woodwinds (mf): 


There are quite 
a few 
woodwinds 
here, but they 
are written 
lightly, in 
detached 
notes: the 
violins are also 
very much 
upfront, 
although mf). 


With the woodwinds playing staccato And when the violins play pp, there are 
notes and the violins playing f, these 1st | only 2 flutes left: 

violins are more than sufficient, but 
several wind instruments are needed to 
accompany them: 


Massenet 
Werther 
(3¢ acte, - les lettres.) 
(page 276) 


From this study of melodies accompanied by chords from another group, we can 
conclude that these melodies can be entrusted to a solo wind instrument (or to 2, or 
3, in octaves, etc.) or to the 1st violins alone, while the accompaniment would be 
done by a whole ensemble (strings against a melody in the woodwinds, or 
woodwinds against the melody in the violins), without the balance being upset in the 
least. It would seem that the melodic part alone is as powerful as the rest of the 
orchestra. However, this kind of balance is particularly apparent: 


1. between solo woodwinds and strings, when the strings (which then 
accompany) play from pp to mp. 

2. between (st violins (or V1 + V2) and woodwinds (accompanied by the 
woodwinds) when these violins play mf or f. 
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It should never be forgotten that the way in which the woodwinds are written varies 
according to the dynamic of the strings. 


1. With the String section playing pp and muted, 1 Fl. = V1 + V2 + Va. + Vc. +Cb. 

2. If the String section plays ff, we would have V1 + V2 (+ Va.) = 2 Fl+ 2 Ob. + 2 
Cl. + 2 Fag. + 2 horns 

3. And for the String section mp or mf: V1 + V2 + Va. + Vc. = 1 fl. + 1 0b. +1 cl. + 
1 fag. 


The examples given above may serve as a guide to the student: but this question of 
balance remains one of the most delicate, one of the most difficult to resolve, 
because of the extreme diversity that is encountered. 


It is a good idea, in this connection, to study the variants of the same Passage; this 
study is particularly useful with Bizet, because of the safeness and boldness of his 

orchestration. We shall have more than one occasion to return to this. A few quick 

examples: 


V.I divisés 


The orchestration here is as light as 
possible. Note the absence of double 
bass. 


G. Bizet 


Minuetto .de l’Arlésienne 


In this mf, the thirds of the violins are 
quite strong, and Bizet thought it 
necessary to double the clarinets with 
horns. The bass remains firm in the Vc. 
and Cb. but light. 
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2.6.3 Motifs of equal importance 


Balance of Themes or Patterns of equal importance, between woodwinds and 
strings. This may simplify the problem somewhat. Again, the arrangement and 
number of woodwinds will change according to the dynamic of the strings. Thus, 
against the f of the String section, the woodwinds will not be too crazy’: 


fl.a2 
+ ob. 
cl. a 2 
+ ob. 2° 
fag. 42 
r ; Beethove 
omg ; Remphonicnn 6A 
V.II unis. FS (Allegretto) 
A. unis. 
Ve. 
C.B. 
Further on in the piece, on 
Ripe ee , VI the ff of strings, he writes a 
Symphonie Pe ete chord for 12 instruments: 
panne 7 Pv | - 2 flutes on the 
(15 time) SS SS STS same note. 
“se - oboe (2 notes) 
Ve. ~ | ; 
oe - 2clarinets on the 
Berlioz even wrote all ee, in same note 
the woodwinds (8 Lobe - bassoon (2 notes) 
instruments) with the zor ml — 5 horns 1 and 2 
strings playing mf, but = |ygeF5 with 2 on the 
this mf from the String FR Sy = same note 
section is quite adie = horns 3 and 4 
sonorous and strong: Beet with 2 a the 
same note 


To support violins | and Il, in 
a medium dynamic (light 
and soft), Haydn makes do 
with 2 horns holding a note, 
with 2 wind instruments: 


Haydn 
Oxford Symphony 


’ And even the woodwinds here are a bit in the background compared to the strings; but you can hear them, because of their 


characteristic line. 
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A ils 


Aiill 


it 
| 
[| 
ill 
l 
hi 
i 


In a crescendo eS 
starting from p, the 
1st violins (alone) 
will match (at 3 


octaves): 1 flute, 1 7 SSS SS 


oboe, 1 bassoon el. F* 
Ve. @ 


fl.+ob, 
wtel. & Pep 
Vunisson FS 


J. Brahms 
1z¢ Symphonie 
CU? temps) 
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Beethoven 
Symphonie en La 
(4-7 temps) 


A sustained theme, 
played expressively 
and upfront (f) by all 
the violins and cellos, 
in 3 octaves, may be 
accompanied by a 
drawing in thirds, by 
all the woodwinds (to 
which horns and 
violas may be added), 
the superior theme 
will still emerge, and 
this is a very normal 
balance. 
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In Gounod's “Le Medecin 
malgré lui” there are two 
balanced parts, one of the 
flutes, clarinets, and 
oboes, the other of the 1st 
and 2nd violins, in full 
sonority; the clarinets are 
doubled by an oboe, and 
the flute by the piccolo (in 
the upper octave); these 
doublings were necessary 
because the melody of V1 
and V2, in unison, is solid 
and sounds upfront. 


+ pice. &* 


ot dd J J 
= Teo 


32 2207 


my 
rH 
4 


Gounod 


Meédectn 


C.B. (arco) 


Pi =i 


Likewise, the woodwinds here are very solidly written, and there is no balance in 
terms of volume. And the role of the strings is incidental. 


Ch. Koechlin 


(The Meditation of 
Purun Baghad) 


Despite the large 


number of woodwinds, it 
is almost equivalent if 


the violins are 
numerous and play ff, 


eAdaan 


ee 


full sounding. The 


number of woodwinds 
and trumpets are bigger 


On the other hand, if the 
strings (V1+2) play p, one 
or two wind instruments 
will suffice: the solo oboe 
will suffice to match the 
following melody of V1+2. 


——— 
+ Piano \?*™ Cl. B.+ tuba 
+ Hp.a2 


here than the strings, 
but the strings sound 
incisive. 


Borodine 
Esquisse sur les 
Steppes de U'Aste centrale 
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2.6.4 Doubling the strings with woodwinds 


This is done when one part of the string section is weaker than the others: either the 
violas alone must counterbalance all the violins, or there is a fear of the imbalance of 
a less sonorous register. 


In the Symphony with Organ, in C minor, Saint-Saéns had to present the theme of 


his Fugato four times: 


He established the sounds as follows: 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


Cello + 2" violin in unison (without woodwinds) 

Violas + 2 oboes + 2 clarinets + English horn, (solid backing for the violas, 
which would otherwise be weak compared to Vc. + V2) 

V1 alone (always stronger than the rest, especially at the top) 

In the bass: cello + 2 bassoons (and 8vb basses: Double basses + 
contrabassoon) 


In the Suite 
Algérienne, the 


oboes are added 
to the violas to 
balance out the 
violins, because 
their counterpoint 
must be as 


Saint-Saens 
Marche dela 
Suite Algérienne 


prominent as the 


rest: 


Similarly, in this 
Sonatina finale, the 
violas and cellos 


have been 
reinforced with Ch. Kechlin 
woodwinds, Final de la 1% des 


because of the 1st 
and 2nd violins 
playing unison, 
which have the 
main theme: 


Sonatines frangaises 
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ob.a2+V.I fla2+cl.a2 oh a24V.I 


Here's an example of the oboe 
doubling the 1st violins. 

Here it is above all a question of accent 
and the pressure that the composer 
gives to the phrase - Note, to answer: 2 
flutes + 2 clarinets; nothing less was 
needed). 


Mendelssohn 
Le Songe dune nuit d’eté 
(intermezzo) 


In this doubling of V1 + oboe, the question of balance did not come into play, 
because the V1s alone came out well on the tremolo of V2+ alto +cello. The following 
passages are also somewhat removed from the question of balance: they are about 
increasing volume and intensity, for accents, or so that a theme is more firmly 
established. 


When the woodwinds appass. 
arrive to reinforce the ff oa 
strings, a certain 
number are of course 
needed. Despite all this, 
the strings will remain 
upfront; but the volume 
is significantly 
increased by the 
woodwinds: 


G. Bizet 
Carmen 
 (3¢ entr’acte) 


(les cors a Vunisson des cornets a pistons) 
These doublings, intended to reinforce the intensity as well as to amplify, can take all 
sorts of different forms, from the simplest (for example, the one in the previous 
example, from the Suite Algérienne) to the most complex, where horns, trumpets, 
etc. are used. We will encounter these more than once in the course of this book, 
particularly in Chapters III and IV. For the moment, let us limit ourselves to the 
following passages: 


Viiell 
unis. fs 


Ve. & |p 
+1cl.+1 fag. @ Hed 
+1corn.a pist. / 


G. Bizet 


wa) 2 cors r 
+ Hp. 
The analysis of this example is very simple: the aim was to give 'body' to the cellos, 
because of the considerable sonority of the preceding bars. 
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Now we come to a passage by R. Strauss, in which the doubling is practised in very 
rich sonorities, with that perfect sense of orchestral balance that is not the least 


quality of Elektra's composer: 


VI+8 fl. (pice. 8@) 
V.11 + ptrelX 
AEC a. 


: ae etc 
F 
2 fag ELT Pp 
4 cors 
3 tromb. 
Veelles 
(+C. B. 82 62) 


R. Strauss 
Till Eulenspiegel 
(p. 90-91) 


Remarks: 

1) The bass part is extremely solid. 
R. Strauss often uses the unison of 
trombone + horns; the bassoons 
and cellos blend in with the rest. 

2) The upper part of the 3-note 
chord (C, F, A) is held here by the 
most important musicians: he 
doubles the V1s with three flutes, 
and the 1st trumpet with three 
oboes; the other parts, vigorous 
though they are, remain a little less 
upfront: that's enough. 


The student would learn a lot analysing these scores by R. Strauss, particularly 
Heldenleben and (perhaps the best of all, in terms of musical ideas and realisation) 
Till Eulenspiegel, on the subject of doublings and their balance. However, it should 
be clear that these means of a large, rich orchestra should only be used if the 
phrases, rhythms, and developments require them. Very often this is not the case. 


Finally, it may be necessary to use doubling to support instruments other than those 


of the String section. 


Thus, in the following passage, the horns alone might not be enough to counter the 
considerable mass of strings and woodwinds in the treble; they have been reinforced 


by woodwinds": 


V.I+ V+. 


V.I+V.1T + 2 fl.+el.1° 
% 2 pice. i 


() 
R ddedl d FagRe 


i ue? +N 


Ch. Koechlin 
Ilymne 
a la Jeunesse 


soutenu mats 8Ans erese. 


2S =S_=_==SSs— == = 
ss = 


fag BABS 


‘ It is understood that the indications + fl., + ob. etc. mean that these instruments are added to the previous ones, without the 


latter having to be silent. 
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Likewise: doubling of the oboes by the clarinets, necessary in relation to the brass. 
20b.+2cl. 


C. Saint-Saéns 
la Nuit Persane. 
(“ Sabre en main") 
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2.6.5 Pizzicatos with the woodwinds and horns 


Care must be taken that the sound of the pizzicato in f does not reach the power of 
the arco notes: it follows that a theme entrusted to the 1st violins pizzicato cannot 
dominate, even ff as happens when one plays with the bow. Nevertheless, the 
precision and bite of the attack give a certain relief to these pizzicato notes, which 
can thus compete with a fairly considerable number of wind instruments, either in the 
dynamic f or even in the dynamic p. 

For pizzicato played p against an ensemble of woodwinds, it is logical to use all the 
strings. 


Ch. M. Weber 
Concertstiick 
pour piano 
et orchestre 


Beethoven 
Symphonie Pastorale 
(ae temps) 


H. Berlioz 
Marche Hongroitse 
de la 
Damnation de Faust 


—————arteee Beethoven 
=|} Symphonie en La 
(Allegretto) 


Pizzicato can balance a number 
of woodwinds in this way, even 
in the upper register. At least 
this is not disproportionate, 
since such pizzicato can also be 
heard very well in this other 
passage from Berlioz's 
Hungarian March: 


H. Berlioz 
Marche Hongroise 
de la 
Damnation de Faust 
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Naturally, for a smaller 

number of wind instruments, 

the number of string 

instruments can be reduced. tclar. (solo) 
The Scéne aux champs 
from the Symphonie 
Fantastique is a very 
successful example of this 
combination, but in a softer 
dynamic (the pizzicato must 
be played with very soft 
attacks): 


H. Berlioz 
Symphonie Fantastique 
(Scéne aux champs) 


The use of pizzicato, which can only be " sensed " in the midst of other arco strings 
(or even woodwinds), can already be found in Berlioz's Scéne d'amour from Romeo 
et Juliette and in Claude Debussy's 1st Nocturne (Nuages). So naturally there is a 
balance, for string instruments, between arco and pizzicato parts. Other examples of 
pizzicato will be given later (in Chapter Ill): they can be used in a wide variety of 
ways. The conditions of balance, too. In principle, from ppp to mp, count in roughly 
the same way as for arco (and even, if necessary, up to mf); but from mf to f and 
especially to ff this is no longer the case. In an ff of the whole orchestra, including 
trombones and trumpets, arco violins may ‘stand out’, written with sound; on the other 
hand, if they are played pizzicato, the chances are that they will hardly be heard and 
it's best to support them with woodwinds. There’s an exception of certain very 
sonorous notes, open strings in the lower register for violins, violas, and cellos, or 
open fifth chords such as: 
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2.6.6 strings and horns or horns and Brass 


A single horn 
balances, in 
volume and 
intensity, the 
string section 
playing p Cordes pp 
(and (sans la 
especially, pp = S’u"din® 
with mutes): 


Ch. Keechlin 
Poéme pour 
Cor et orchestre 
(Andante) 


But this example of strings p over which a horn hovers in its upper register does not 
mean that the medium of the horn can fight with the string section playing sustained 
notes and playing f; in these conditions, for a fanfare to emerge in full light it would 
need no less than 3 or 4 horns, or better still: the unison of these 3 or 4 horns anda 
trumpet. As for the balance between strings and trumpets, the latter should not 
always be heard on top of the former, although this usually happens. When the 
strings with a large number of desks really plays ff, a single trumpet does not balance 
it: unless it has a voice well out of range, in a tessitura clearly higher than that of the 
violins and violas. In Mozart's Symphony in C major, for example, the strings 
dominate considerably from the very first bars": 


2 Trp. ous Mozart 
et 2 cors yi p ae en viii ea 
84 be Jupiter?) 


WF temps) 
V.I+]I+A. 


Ve. 
+ fag. a2 


Sf os 
(+C.B. 8? by 3 ae 


’ At least, as | have already said, when it is performed with 7 to 9 1st violin desks, etc., as is usually the case. 
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On the other hand, 
at the end of the 
crescendo of the 
Prelude to Tristan 
and Isolde, it is the 
trumpet that asserts 
itself in the first line 
against a large 
mass of woodwinds 
and strings; but it 
still comes out on 
top, and the violins 
do not intervene in 
the melody until 
after the 3rd note of 
the trumpet's 
melody. 


R. Wagner 
Prelude de 
__ Tristan et ¥seult 


In unison with the various parts of the string section, the Brass generally sounds 
beautiful; more than one example of this will be cited later (see in particular the 
unison of strings + Brass in the Prelude to Parsifal). 

As for the trombones, we have already pointed out that: 


- a fanfare ff: in unison, of the 3 trombones, 
- or that a chord (also ff), 


allows the strings to be heard, on condition that they are written very sonorously. We 
would even add that three trombones, unsupported by trumpets, are in balance with 
the ff string section without dominating it when it sounds in all its fullness. An 
example of the chords made by the trombones and trumpets, to which the strings 
and woodwinds are unwavering, will be given later. 
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2.6.7 Complex balance 


i.e. instruments from three groups: strings, woodwinds, horns, or strings, woodwinds, 
Brass; (or also: strings, woodwinds, horns, Brass®). To complete our series of 
examples of 'simultaneous balance’, we give a few whose realisation and sometimes 
orchestration will no doubt seem less simple than those of most of the passages 
mentioned above. They will show you that the general principles remain more or less 
constant, but that there are many ways of putting them into practice. Above all, 
remember that the imagination of masters such as Bizet and Berlioz is always in line 
with reason itself, with what the analysis of an orchestration reveals and makes us 
understand. Study, in particular, these bars from the Symphonie Fantastique: 


H. Berlioz 
Symphonie Fantastique 
(Serene aux C ‘hamps) 


The flute, clarinet, 1st violins and violas are of roughly equal importance here (the 
flute and clarinet dominate, because of the dynamic’ and volume). The background, 
provided by the 4 horns, can be played very softly, but it remains broad and majestic. 


— 


There is a sense of space, whereas a chord of strings in particular would 
have been much more immediate, and without grandeur. 

In this same Scéne aux Champs we find a passage whose balance is very skilfully 
achieved: 


H. Berlioz, Symphonie Fantastique (Scéne aux Champs) 


Note the number of woodwinds needed here to set their theme sufficiently apart from 
the 2nd violins. It is true that the low, close tones of the Cb. and Vc. tend to cover up; 
and if these chords did not exist, fewer wind instruments would be needed. As for the 
2nd violins, they ‘hold their own' against the woodwinds; their phrase is moreover 
expressive, and in a higher register. 


‘ mf flute against pp strings 
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See also this other passage from Symphonie Fantastique: 


In this Bal Berlioz 
wrote neither 
trumpets nor 
trombones, but he 
managed to give the 
illusion of a strong 
sonority; one would 
hardly suspect, on 
hearing it, that the 
momentum of the 
final ff of the strings 
is sustained only by 
the woodwinds "in 
pairs" and the horns. 
And the flutes are not 
even written in the 
high register: 


H. Berlioz Symphonie 
Fantastisque ("le Bal") 


(It is quite usual in Berlioz 
for the p or mf strings to be 
balanced by light 
woodwinds: 2 flutes, 1 
oboe, 2 clarinets, 1 or 2 
horns or bassoons) The 
grupetto (ornament) of the 
1st violins is incidental here, 


but it does not go 
unnoticed. 


H. Berlioz 


(“le Bal”) 


C.B. 
(et avec accords des deux harpes) 


In the preceding passage, the (partial) ff of the strings is balanced by eight 
woodwinds. The same proportion (more or less) is found in the Cerillon de 
l'Arlésienne, but the theme of the violins (1+2) is opposed by the sound of the 4 
horns, so the (solid) woodwinds are further reinforced by the Cornets: 
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Symphonie Fantastique 
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G. Bizet 
l'Arlésienne (Carillon) 


Perfect balance between 
the melody of the violins 
and the bells (of the 
piece) of the French 
horns - At the beginning 
of the piece, the melody 
was played by the ‘st 
violins alone, and the 
———— = bells by 2 French horns; 
the woodwinds were 


eS stayed by =P with 
bassoons instead of 
French horns. 


Here is an excellent 
example of balance 
between strings and Brass, 
without woodwinds; you will 
note that there was no need 
to merge the two groups by 
writing, for example, chords 
in the violas, with a C 
sustain in the horns: the 
sonority is infinitely more 
characteristic, clearer, 
"purer", in keeping with 
Bizet's bold choice: 


The following 
measures, in which the 
horns give fullness to 
the strings 

(Vc. + V2) against the 
4 wind instruments (fl., 
ob. and 2 cl.), will also 
be classified among 
the "complex" 
realisations: 


C. Saint-Saéns 
Marche militaire 
de la 
Suite Algéerienne 
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Another very well- 
balanced example 
(note, however, that 
the Altos are alone 
against V1 and 2 in 
octaves, to form the 
middle part of the 
harmony; it is true 
that this part is only 
of secondary 
importance). 

The dominant parts 
are those of the 1st 
violins and the grand 
unison: bassoons, 
horns, and 
trombones. 


Vy. 


- 


_ ay. (les C.B. a Parr 
ap grave des Ve.) 


H. Berlioz, Symphonie Fantastique, Final (le theme du Dies 


Irae avec celui de la “Ronde infernale”) 


The sound of the 3 
groups’ (strings - 
woodwinds - horns 
and trumpets) is more 
or less the same in 
the following example 
(although the 
trumpets should be 
moderated a little so 
as not to cover the 
woodwinds). 

(This passage is 
written for a small 
number of string 
instruments, as in 
Haydn's time.) 


VI 

we Se 
SS = 
ps ST 
— eT @ = + : 
i oH. —{— tir 
fag. = Poa: S ae | 
yitp = 
as 

| Ve." P| alia bY 


timb.y 


’ Note that the strings do not play in their entirety, so they should not cover the woodwinds. 
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Haydn 
Symphonie Milttatre 
(Finab 
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This piece contains only strings 
and woodwinds, but because of 
the way it is written we have 
placed it in "complex balance". 
There are outbursts from the 4 
woodwinds, with a melodic line 
for the oboe, against a 
counterpoint from the violas, to 
which the cellos respond in 
imitation; and the "background" 


H. Berlioz formed by bassoon and clarinet 
Symphonie Fantastique is completed by repeated notes 
(1er temps) from the 1 violin. 
Beethoven 


Symphonie in A 
(Allegretto) 

Another example of a 
complex writing, a 
perfectly normal 
balance if the strings 
are careful to play "in 
accompaniment" and 
the trumpets attack 
their G softly. 


Note the "meeting" 
between E (horn) and 
F (bassoon). 
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There are countless other examples of complex balance. Some will be given later, in 
relation to "what covers" and "what stands out" in an ensemble. Many more will be 
found in the following chapters. Let us confine ourselves to the following: 


Allegro vivace 
1 fl.+0b. @) 


ment b= 


E. Lalo 
Namouna 
Parade de foire 


» (pour chaque partie 


—2-fir cl.) 


les cordes 
pizz. 
tous 


‘ 


The balance of sound is very peculiar: there are more instruments at each note of the 
accompaniment than at the theme of the upper part; but the theme is played ff; and 
the accompaniment p. If the accompaniment were to be played f, fewer instruments 
would be needed; but with the p notated by Lalo, the effect is much more 
characteristic and lighter, despite the 4 bassoons and 2 clarinets. The flute, in this 
tessitura and ff, sounds almost like a trumpet. 


Gounod Mireille 
Act 2 (Farandole) 
p. 85 

(Very curious 
realisation, with 
thirds of the 
basses of the 
choir and the 
bassoons; the 
tenors complete 
the harmony of 
the woodwinds; 
V2 and Va, with 
cl., in the middle 
of the group ob. 
and fag. 
Arpeggios of 1st 
V give a joyful 
animation). 


S. [Fé 


Cheur 


T. 
B. 
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Ve. avec 3¢ tromwnb. 
C.B.a P8xe grave 


Ch. M. Weber, Overture to the 
Freyschutz 


Here there is no real balance 
between the various parts. 

This passage, with its f dynamic, 
requires balance to be achieved 
by attenuating the trumpets and 
especially the trombones, which 
almost always play too f in this 
famous but often 'sabotaged' 
Overture. 


Stravinsky 
Jeu de cartés 


With chords playing triple stops, f, 
no less than all the woodwinds and 
horns are needed, to which 2 
trumpets are added in the 2nd bar). 
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piec.a 
lunisson 
+ pice. 84 pice. &¢ 
fle 2S 
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Sustaining for all string instruments (+2 
cl.) balanced by repeated notes from the 
woodwinds and brass: 


Note the difference in dynamics 
between brass (mf) and woodwind (ff). 
This keeps the sound full and bright. 
The strings - violins and violas in unison, 
doubled by clarinet and in the lower 
register by Vc. and Cb., come across 
well as the main part, but the Brass 
chords are very solid) 


In another passage from the $fl+aci.sh 
same symphonic poem, the di 
1st violins (not doubled, but 
on the 4th string in vigorous 
détaché) are heard fighting 
effectively against the 
trumpets on the one hand, 
and the "hero's theme" on 
the other: 


R. Strauss 
etc. Heldenteben 
(p. 70) 


For an orchestra split into 2 groups: 


. wo @ paeettt oS tere wis Ch. Koechlin 
SS S_=_—S F555 SF 25225 =SSS= < . 
5 SS Chorale in the mode of G 
. 2c. + tpice, ici 2pice.+V.J VI B é 
ot Eh efetecet This passage is not the most 
Vivo Vii fav V.llet bois fof the Pisce; the 
a tobas counterpoint, at the 
aa eS es  —— _ beginning, does not include 
As Se J many woodwinds to double 
(thime principal a ces trp) Pirp. ca) A ere | a the strings, but on the other 
——————— ae SS hand the sustains are played 
: oe cors KS 2oF ee) Tt only by horns, bassoons, 
== ——= =F tf — and bass clarinets. Then the 
t b. on} de es . i 
-= ae J (canon|des trompett be : trombone supports, in the 
Fhe oes = ‘ - bass, the canon of trumpets, 


and these intervene in the 
harmonic realization (3rd, 
Ath). 

Afterwards the number of 
woodwinds increases. 
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Balance when playing pp: 
Ch. Koechlin 

Vers la plage lointaine 
Nocturne 


Cc 


The eighth-note theme stands out 
sufficiently, even if the trumpet plays pp; 
the fairly solid, albeit soft, bass’ tone 
down the brilliance of the flutes in the 
upper register 


Balance between trumpet, woodwinds, 
horns, strings, playing mf: 


fl.az be 4 
ob.a 2 Fy 


5a 


4cors 
(a 2 sur sol) 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, Sheherazade (page 65) 


Theme with 2 flutes and 2 oboes, 
Harmonies by 1 trumpet and 4 horns 
Supported by pizzicato V1+2+Va. 
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Balance between trumpet, woodwinds, 
and strings, playing p: 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, Sheherazade (page 59) 


Theme p in the solo Trp. against 2 fl., 2 
ob., and the divided V1s) 


Two trumpets (in unison) balancing the 
rest of the orchestra without trombones, 


playing f: 


v 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Sheherazade 
(p. 194) 
‘(2 Trp. f contre 
2 ob., 2cl., 4 cors, 


Se So 


+C.B. &a64 
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woodwinds, horns, brass with harps: 


The harp writing here is very sonorous; 
but with this amount of gold, it's not too 
much for six harps to be heard. 


Quite a paradoxical balance: 


pp doler 


‘ Se 
= ——— a 
== ——— aS 
V.I div. en 4 avee sourd, 
= (20 er ee 
_ 4 


-V Ve. 
pizz.p 


p avec sourd. 


done mats en dehars 
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R. Wagner, /a Valkyrie, 12’ acte, p.6% 


R Wagner 
The Valkyrie 
(Act 27, p.68, aria from Spring) 


The muted cello's stand out because 
they are in the bass, with a different 
timbre to that of the woodwinds, and 
because they follow a melody. The 3 
horns give fullness to the sonority; 
they soften the flutes a great deal. 
Further on, the theme of the cello 
(without a mute) comes out well, with 
the voice and a sustained orchestra. 
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A curious example of balance (and also paradoxical) by Ravel: 


co) 
® £ 2 Be) ty } 
Su % a ill’ lls 
Bw ODO 5 fe) = iW’ | 
OOO 6.6 6.5 8p |e h 
Dc > > O.- D5 ll 
f= = 2H 5 val 
i | 53 0 ~~ br | 
ee csessa "a 
~_ x= 
Ooo Co SS os | bo 
orSesthe . 5 St : Suk. 
ESLER Los = iil (TTR. i SIRs 
= ier ee SoBOn®D Ht : Ho ie iT i 
ESaesosssg ees MA {IL ll 3 Hl) yy" 
OO 5 OO Es | ‘a Jk), 
Seofseens ms MY ly lin 
ccHe + Sco we] PTTL A 
BSS GORESE Wie Say Wd MN 
= oO (o) 140) i — ex ©) ‘> hi | an 
a nO 0 MI] = <3 / S) 
»2olSBSrzee8 ii fil ae Typ = | ‘ 
ETCECTHS SSS 1 l ta sl Sl 7 
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A. Schoenberg, Ewartung (p. 57) 
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Another passage: 


a PP subite 8% et loco 


+ accord 
de harpe 


Ch. Koechlin, Vers da plage lointaine (Nocturne) 
If you tone down the bassoon, clarinet and 
horn lines, the flutes come out well. 


Balance between 3 groups (playing ff): 


Bois |ié 


ob. baryton 


molto tenuty 


aTrp. eg 


8 cors He—¥ 


4Trb. & 


Hag 
Cordes |Hig-® 
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be id= g 
Po. tag. bp +C.B.unis pizz. 
z.C.B. div. 


Ch. Kechlin,“La Cite. Nouvelle, réve d’avenir” 
(poeme symphonique) 


The Saxophone has more than 
enough strength to stand up to the 
doubling of strings and woodwinds 


R. Strauss 
Festliches 
Praeludium 
(page 42) 


Very solidly built 
woodwinds; string 
scales that should 
balance this 
extremely full 
orchestra fairly well, 
albeit in the second 
rank. 
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Balance between 3 groups, with divisi strings playing ff: 


Mussorgsky, Pictures at an Exhibition 
"The Great Gate of Krew" 

Orch. by. M. Ravel 

The balance would not exist with this 
arrangement, with strings playing pp, 
against woodwinds playing pp: the 
latter would be more considerable in 
volume as well as in intensity; likewise 
the brass. But playing ff, the violins and 
violas divided into 3 may struggle, 
although their volume is thinner. 


Simultaneous balance between trumpets, orchestra, and organ, for a very rich ff: 


Orgue 


Ch. Koechlin 
3rd Choral for organ 
and orchestra 


A single trumpet 


re 
Or. Sil T+pice. nice, bh 
77: , 


would be quite 
inadequate under 
this mass of sound; 


= twocould be used at 


2.cl.+p" cl. F ais t + 4° trp. ___—s a pinch, but if the 
eS =. cont __.__ organ and strings 
ie ———e eo —==——__ are very loudly 
tromp. trés en dehors/ : 
ce B) oc6 sustained, three 
Pig ___+trb,12 » = trumpets are not too 
——— Ss os es Ss a a ile ok 
+irb. 2¢ +trb. $e 
= er r . 
C.B. cl.Basse fag.a2 Wisksiuiaiec cl.B. 
== ee SS 
(les Basses pouvant étre soutenues ne. fag 
C.B. fag.a2 


par le pédalier de l’Orgue) 


There are still other questions to be examined in the matter of simultaneous Balance, 
for we have not considered Percussion, Piano, Harp, Organ, nor the Voices in their 
relations with the other groups. We will say a few words about them briefly, even if it 
means coming back to them at the end of this chapter to look for "what covers other 


sounds" and "what stands out". 
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Percussion can play at any dynamic, from ppp to ff. And it is, in short, through its 
dynamics that it balances itself with the rest of the orchestra. Note that: 


- atimpani pp in détaché notes corresponds roughly to double bass pizzicato 
pp. 

- that a roll pp is equivalent to double bass, arco, pp. 

- that the mf roll can be heard very well under a full orchestra playing in the 
same dynamic’ or the same f (strings + woodwinds) 

- that the f fights with equal power with the Brass. 

- that the fff of the tremolos (timpani and bass drum) come to cover the whole 
orchestra and even dominate the 3 Trombones. 


To balance a fff of 4 timpani + a bass drum, you would need at least four trombones, 
four trumpets, eight horns and two tubas. As for the woodwinds, they are completely 
covered, and the strings barely stand out. As for the organ, the conductor will also 
adjust its exact balance with the rest of the instruments during rehearsals. The 
question of the writing and use of the organ in the orchestra will be dealt with in detail 
later. 


The Harp can be considered as having about the same strength as pizzicato, these 
of mf. It balances perfectly, in chords of medium sonority, with mp string 
instruments, notes supported by some woodwinds. But in anforchestra, with horns 
and Brass, several Harps, written in the most sonorous arpeggios possible, are not 
too much to be heard, although they will remain in the background. In any case, their 
characteristic timbre only really comes forward with a light orchestra; as soon as the 
sonority of the ensemble reaches the f, with well-filled sustaining notes or vigorous 
counterpoints, the accent given by a harp chord or arpeggio can still be perceived, 
but it is no more than a sort of rhythmic noise punctuating the melodic phrase and 
sustaining its "flight". 


This balance also depends on the register. In the upper register (and especially in the 
extreme upper register) the harp will only stand out on p or pp in the orchestra (see 
the end of the Dance of the Sylphs, in Faust's Damnation; see also, with a slightly 
fuller and more sustained orchestra, the opening bars of Paul Dukas's The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice, where the harp is very clearly heard). The medium notes are much more 
sonorous, and it is through these that the balance can be achieved with an mf 
orchestra. The bass sounds full and round, though a little less solid than the 
pizzicato, playing f by double basses. 


As for the piano, | mean here the piano used in the orchestra (i.e. a line responding 
to flutes or clarinets, or notes completing the chords of these "woodwinds", have 
more or less the same force*) except that the flutes and clarinets, holding the sound, 
insist and impose themselves more. 


’ Often mf is indicated for timpani, against false strings or woodwinds. Timpani playing f in such a case would risk covering. 
? And certainly less force than the pizzicato f as a whole. 


3 Rather less so if the piano isn't written with a lot of sound. 
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As a general rule, it should not be assumed that a chord like this 
more power in the Piano than in the woodwinds: on the contrary. 


In the mid-range too, piano chords: “> * = are scarcely as vigorous as 
those played by four mf horns; and you would do well to consider them a little less 
solid. Especially if you compare them to those of the trumpets and Trombones. 


The low register of the piano can be of great service, not only because of the nature 
of its timbre, which is so transparent, but also because of its strength, which far 
exceeds that of harps. but also by its strength, which far exceeds that of harps. 
Several modern composers have taken advantage of it for solo works (cf. Albert 
Roussel's Concerto, Szymanski’s Symphonie Concertante). But there is no reason 
not to make use of it, even when the piano is given a more subordinate role, if only to 
double harps, horns, brass, or double-bass pizzas. 


For the voices, the problem of their balance is highly complex and cannot be entirely 
resolved by formulas such as B. = T. = A. = S. As a general rule, a fairly full choir 
(about ten to twelve singers for each of the four parts) balances the full orchestra 
fairly well (or in any case an orchestra without trombones or trumpets); but there are 
great differences in sound from the pp to the ff of a choir, especially if the pp is in the 
low register and the ff in the high register. It would therefore be advisable to establish 
an entirely different proportion when it comes to the most sonorous ff: In this case, 
the choir can be accompanied by the fullest orchestral ensemble; for the mf, this 
would be the equivalent of strings + woodwinds (+ horns); for the p or pp, the choir 
being extremely soft, it will leave behind, for example, a single flute in the medium 
register’, and it can sound as discreet, as intimate, as mysterious as the muted 
strings. 


Moreover, in this matter, it will be best for us to proceed by means of examples, 
indicating, if necessary, several orchestral versions of the same passage, depending 
on whether it is written for chorus f or mf or for soli. We will give a few examples in 
chapter IV, taken from Carmen, one of the scores where the balance is best and 
most secure. 

Solos (or duets, trios, quartets, etc.) are not necessarily more p than choruses. It 
could be said that the softest dynamics are obtained precisely with chorus members, 
whereas these very attenuated dynamics are almost never obtained with soloists. It 
often happens that p (or even mf) choruses accompany the main characters in a 
scene; yet these, without having to force their voices, easily dominate. And 
sometimes an extreme note from the solo soprano hovers over the whole vocal and 
orchestral ensemble (for example, the high D at the end of Gwendolen's Epithalame, 
the high C in the finale of Act 1 of Henry VIII). Here again, it is very difficult to give 


‘We shall shortly give an example taken from La Lyre et la Harpe, by St-Saéns. (see: what covers-what stands out). 
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precise details of the balance between chorus, soli, and orchestra. In such cases, 
moreover, there will always be parts in the 2" rank. 


The comparative strengths of the choir and the orchestra, for a soft mp (or mf), can 
be seen quite clearly by taking as an example the charming Shepherds' Chorus from 
L'Enfance du Christ. The vocal parts are doubled by the strings playing p; it is the 
Chorus that dominates. If the strings were stronger, it would balance the chorus 
exactly. In the last verse, which is sung and accompanied much more softly, touches 
of oboe and clarinet, also p, come out very well. The Chorus then forms, with the 
strings, a background against which the woodwinds stand out, a little more intensely: 


H. Berlioz 
VEafance du Christ 
2 partie 
(Chorur des bergers) 
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3 Successive balance 


Balance is no less necessary when it comes to responses from one instrument to 
another or from one group to another. Gaps in sonority must be avoided. There are, 
of course, deliberate contrasts, oppositions from f to p that are legitimate. But 


especially where volume is concerned, many precautions should be taken that are 
=ob 


not always given enough thought. For example, a woodwind chord a the 
treble will sound frail, weak, and impotent after a ff from the brass (which have a 
large volume of sound, with a high intensity). 


strings, on the other hand, retain 
a strong accent that saves them. a. —— 
A French horn, because of its a ee @. piss 
broad sonority, will not be thin, 

nor even the English horn which 
in Carmen responds to the aD. 
whole orchestra: +accord des curdes 


Carmen 
(24 acte, duo). 


In the successive balance (and apart from the question of intensity) volume plays a 
most important role. But sometimes it doesn't take much for the right proportion to be 
maintained: a horn or two flutes in the low register give the ensemble all the fullness 
it needs. 


If, after certain volumes and certain considerable intensities, a solo instrument 
sounds weak despite a fairly piercing sound (for example, the oboe), on the other 
hand, after the oboe, which is dense and penetrating; a flute, despite its volume, may 
seem weak because of its pale, muted timbre. 


It's more a question of register since this disadvantage does not exist in the upper 


- fet 2 erry is 
register. © sounds very good, whereas in this fragment: ~ a 


the flute will be pale and thick. This is an "effect" which, if it is not intended and 
motivated by the sentence’, could give an impression of incoherence and sound like 
a failure. I'm talking about a deliberate contrast: such is the case in Strauss's 
Heldenleben, with the episode of the solo violin suddenly coming after a very full 
orchestra. But this is an exceptional case, and beginners should not be advised to 
risk such disparities. 


This rather bizarre contrast, which has its 'descriptive' reason (since the disordered 
gambits of the solo violin are said to signify ‘feminine coquetry'? ), a reason that 
cannot be guessed at unless one is informed by the ‘programme’, this contrast, which 
does not therefore seem very explicable, actually has a properly musical cause (its 
best excuse): it is intended to give an impression of lightness, then of great 


‘ Orchestration is always linked, not just to the writing of the parts, but to what the music means. 
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gentleness, before the dark and terrible melee of the fight against the 'Adversary’. 
The beginning of this battle (on the C minor chord) would never have its violent, dark, 
implacable character if it did not follow the passage of tenderness, itself brought in by 
that of the solo violin after the first appearance of the Adversary. Of course, this violin 
solo is a little late in coming into its own, as it remains on stage for a long time and, 
despite everything, sounds thin, without much musical interest. But, in the work as a 
whole, it has its reason. 

It can also happen that a musical development is based on the opposition of two 
themes, or of two timbres of very different volume. But this too is exceptional, and we 
cite only as a reminder this extract from a symphonic poem on Charlie Chaplin, which 
features an epic battle between a "tough" brute and the legendary, thin but ultimately 
victorious "Charlot": 


arco. s--" 


La C.B. a cette octave ‘ e61S unis violin + viola 
eth + cello solo, 
Sf (assene H 
élar: et: ee Ch. Kechlin thin and 


The seven stars’symphony —_{NCiSiVe; 
(Final: Ch. Chaplin) tubas and 
(V. solo, A. solo, Ve.solo, horns much 


minces et incisifs;Tubas et 
Cors beaucoup plus gros). larger 


boar jubaear § 
7 WORE 2 Cymb, ear 


nf pizz. 
CB.arcof 
div, 


The principles of successive balance are similar to those of simultaneous balance. In 
other words, the number of woodwinds will vary with the dynamic of the 

strings’. If playing p, mp or mf you can count 4 to 6 wind instruments to respond to 
the strings (or vice versa) from mf to f, it will rather be 6 or 8 woodwinds (sometimes 
also with 2 horns) that will correspond to the strings. In contrast to the 1st and. 

2nd violins, p, in Octaves, may be answered by a single horn or even an oboe, 
especially when playing pp. An expressive phrase with a rich sonority (f) in strings 
can be answered by all the woodwinds: 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons + 2 
horns (or even by adding a Saxophone or a trumpet). For the successive balance of 
woodwinds and brass, all the woodwinds are not superfluous after three mf trumpets; 
conversely, the trumpets have such strength in the f and ff; that two of them are 
enough to respond to a considerable mass of orchestra (an example of this will be 
given shortly by Rimsky-Korsakoff, in Sheherazade). 


’ For the successive balance between woodwinds and woodwinds, or between strings and strings, the following equivalence is 


accepted in principle: V1 = V2 = Va. = Vc. and fl. = ob. = cl. = bassoon. 
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3.1 Balance in the same instrument group or between 2 groups 


To a whole mass of Brass playing f or ff the response of the woodwinds, even with 
horns, will be weak; but the ff strings, even without woodwinds, can respond to Trb. + 
Trp. ff. All these "principles" are subject to slight variations, but in general they can be 
taken as a guide. We will support them (or, if necessary, discuss them) with the 
following examples’: 

Successive balance in the strings: 1“ violins + violas = 2" violins + cellos + double 
basses 

Beethoven 


Symphonte Heéroique 
(Scherzo) 


VI d These measures are 
6-4-2 bo} | ————— = aati 
Another == = supported by chords 
example of rit ft Po in the woodwinds, 
successive ont S a . horns, and trumpets: 
i SSeS rrrSSrrrieSrrrrSrre 
balance for ; 
single string V. I unis ' 
instruments —————————  ——— 
here, V1 + IFC. 
Va. = Ve. + 
Cb Beethoven 
Symphonie en La 
(1eF temps) 
piece. 
: CAssez anime) , 221) 
Successive z ate pg beg EE = 
balance Ne , ~ iz “ones Ch. Keechlin 
woodwinds, bee) c.a fa Course de Printemps 


playing pp 


cor avec sourd, 


Balance between woodwinds and pizzicato: 

The fl. and cl., even pp, are never thin; 

so Bizet responds by playing the violins, 
pizz., and pp; the 1st violin alone would 
have been too thin. Further on, the 

theme of the 4 eighth notes (pp) is 

played by the strings, and the answer is 
given in parts, which is quite sufficient. 


= FS = 
V.1+V. Il pizz. pp 


G. Bizet, Carmen (17 acte) 


’ After these few examples of successive balance between strings alone, then between woodwinds alone, and rather than 
classifying then: woodwinds after strings, strings after woodwinds, woodwinds after Brass etc., the simplest way is to proceed in 


order of intensity, starting with the most p passages and ending with the ff passages. 
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The equivalence between pizz. and 
woodwinds can also be found in another 
passage from Carmen: 


Cor Ve. pizz. 
G.Bizet, Carmen (1 acte, Sequedille) 


As we have seen, for the simultaneous balance, a single wind instrument can suffice 
to balance the strings playing pp. In principle, the same applies to the successive 
balance, but in practice we come across all sorts of different ways of achieving this 
balance. 


Thus, in the following passage, 
the response to the strings 
(pp) is made by a flute +a 
clarinet. Materially, the clarinet 
alone would have sufficed, but 
the sound is softer and fuller 
with the flute in unison, and 
this suits the character of the 
phrase better: 


E. Chabrier 
Bourree Fantasque 
(orchestrée par 
Ch. Koechlin) 


Here are a number of other examples, in order of sonority, from pp to ff: 
ppp dynamic: pattern 
changes from violins 
to violas, then to 
violins: 


G. Bizet 

Carmen 

er acte 
chaur des gamins) 


(Ily a, ici, continuile 
~ parfaite d'un timbre 
& l'autre des Cordes) 


There is a perfect 
continuity here from tees 
one timbre to another ppp a tous les instr. a cordes 
of the strings. 


puis 
réponse fl. . 


Beethoven 
Symphonie en La 
ae? temps) 


Vidiv.P eR: 4 


H. Berlioz, Roméo et Juliette (Scherzo de la Reine Mab. 


*t L=2 — ES 
temitee “ee 
‘Dans ce pp, le Hauthots solo répond a Ve.+€.B.) mee Ge m4 < 2 taeatts Z 

In this pp, the solo oboe responds to_ | Here the strings are extremely light; the 
Vc. + Cb. woodwinds have more volume but remain 


light too. 
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Response, pp, from strings to clarinets: 

A. Bruneau Messidor 
(2nd act, p.148-149) 
The 2 clarinets pp are 
answered by V1 + V2 + 
Va. If only the 1st violins 
div. 3 had been written, 
this would have been far 
too few in relation to the 
clarinets, which are 
nevertheless very soft in 
this register, but whose 
volume is considerable. 


Guillaume 


= Beethoven 


S=FEF= Symphonie en La 2 is to put the answer to the theme 
a or VT teb. “Gt? temps) well out of the way, as being 

This is the normal response to V1 + V2, p: a_ | important. 

flute and an oboe are enough. But in the 

Finale of the Eroica Symphony, there are 2 


vl ot: And no doubt the purpose of this a 
pa - 2. J u purp 


as = Beethoven 

woodwinds for a response of this kind; it is Symphonie 
" rev : i Heroique 
against the pizzicato of the full strings: (Final) 


In the p, a single wind instrument is enough to respond, melodically, to the 1st and 
2nd violins, after: 


ts G. Bizet 
"Carmen (Oe acte) 


And if there are only ‘st violins, they 
sound even "thinner" than the solo 
woodwind instrument that responds 
to them: 


Similar: 1 wind instrument 
responding to V1 +V2 (p), another to 
Va.+ Vc., we have: 


Mozart, Symphonie en Sol mineur (1¢! temps) 
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For the successive Balance of strings, woodwinds, and horns in the Scherzo of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream Mendelssohn wrote the following sequence: 


After an 


Lob. a ae 
accent Tir: Supported : a Vv. 
piayee py by this: — 
the : sn 
woodwinds = 


2 
clarinets 
respond 
with: 


The pp chord of strings + Bass (only one eighth note) was simply answered by the 2 
clarinets (+ bassoon in the next bar), supported by 2 horns and the timpani. It would 
have been quite unnecessary to double cl. by ob., especially in this "Fairy Scherzo". 


When playing p, if you respond to a series of chords with similar chords, it is perfectly 
normal to write 4 woodwinds to correspond to the 4-part strings (V1-V2-Va-Vc). 


G, Bizet 
Carmen 
(17 entr’acte) 


When the woodwinds are playing a 


Beethoven 

Symphonie Héroique (Scherzo) 

Note: further on, as the strings build to 
a crescendo, the woodwinds respond 
with 2 fl, 1 ob, 1 cl, 2 horns, 1 bassoon, 
and finally 2 fl, 2 ob, 2 cl, 2 bassoons, 2 
horns. 


Here again, the 4 woodwinds 
correspond to the 4 parts of the 
strings. In Beethoven, too, the 
cellos and clarinet are equivalent: 


VE p mats solide elar, Beethoven 
if = = 2 dade d=) Symphonie 
eo = —— Heroique 


Ve,” cer Rr (Final) 


little more sustained than détache 


notes, the strings will be very well 


H. Berlioz 


== VEnfance du Christ 


suited to respond to 3 wind 
instruments, and it won't be too big, 


FF tle Repos de ta 


— Satnte Kimille) 


or too f: 
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It might be interesting to study how composers proceed when sonority needs to be 
reinforced: 


V.I+V.II 


For the theme, the p of the strings is 
matched by a flute and an oboe 


Beethoven 
—— Symphonie en La 
ciel temps) 


Ve. 
C.B. 84 64 des Ve. 


But then, when the ‘st violins reach a crescendo, leading to mf: 

The woodwinds are answered by 1 
flute, 1 oboe, 1 bassoon (at 3 8va), 
because the mf of the 1st violins 
alone is actually stronger than the 
previous p of all the strings". 


At the end of the phrase, 


In Carmen's Seguidilla, the crescendo is 

the accompaniment is pp answered by six wind 
and very light at the instruments (with the 
beginning: dynamic ppp): 


It's still very light, but 
much fuller than the 
orchestration of the 
opening bars. 


From pp to mp, there is a gradual increase in the number of woodwinds responding 
to the strings (or vice versa): 


=4 . G. Bizet 


19 avec pp: E Carmen 2° avec p: 

. (2dacte, Quintette) = 
In this pp, 2 fl. and an oboe respond to = 
V1+V2+Va.) here the dynamic is p, and we have V1 


+ V2 +Va.+ Vc. matching 2 flutes, 1 
oboe, 1 clarinet, 1 bassoon) 


' Similarly, in Saint-Saéns's 2nd Piano Concerto, there is a response by 1 flute, 1 oboe, 1 bassoon (at 3 8Va. and mf), after mf 


strings in octaves. 
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Finally, if the strings are further out, there are more woodwinds (six): 


f (bine 


G. Bizet 


Carmen 


(Trio des cartes) 3? acte 


Here are two more characteristic passages by Berlioz, 


always in the dynamic p: 


H. Berlioz Symphonie 
Fantastique 

(the "Ball") 

These bars show the 
successive balance of 
3 groups: strings - 
Harps - woodwinds. 
There is an 


V.1 (PR) 


H. Berlioz 


(1° temps) 


-b —— 
1 fag. Ve. 
strings pp, muted. 
woodwinds: marked dynamic, ppp; but it's 
never a true ppp). 


Symphonie Fantastique 


approximate 
equivalence; the 3rd 
time is a little fuller 
perhaps). 


Remarks: 1) the 1st violins, which 
respond to the woodwinds, are 
certainly thinner than the whole of the 
preceding chord, but they have great 
expressive force, and this accent is 
enough to restore the balance until the 
entry of the other string instruments. 2) 
the writing of the horns shows here an 
arrangement not uncommon in Berlioz 
and Bizet. 3) The G in the oboe adds 
body to the chord, making it much 
more expressive. A similar unison 
between the horn and oboe can be 
found in a passage from Carmen. 


If there is any attenuation of the sonority of the strings by a diminuendo, it is obvious 
that the balance given by the Response of the woodwinds must correspond to the 


dynamic where the diminuendo ends: 


Ob.Mp - 


The response to cello and 


bass playing p is only 1 
oboe and 1 clarinet 


+ 


« - 
cors ~_S 


C, Saint-Saéns, Samson et Dalila (p. 63) 
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In the following example, the 
response of the woodwinds 
includes 2 flutes and 2 clarinets, 


ner : i St-Saéns 
but it is the entire string Misha eilatie 
ensemble that these woodwinds, de la 


Suite Algerienne 


after the diminuendo, have to 
respond to. 


After a diminuendo from the 
woodwinds, the strings return to p; 
with this nuance, and in its fullness, it 
suffices to strike a balance. 


—— Beethoven 
Symphonie 
Heroique 
= (1* temps) 


a 


_— 
Vi 
ph 
Earlier we saw' the oboe oa er 
. * 2 7 "Ee 
responding, as a solo, to V1 + Vidi Sen 


V2 - Similarly, the clarinet alone 
balances very well a preceding 
phrase by the violas and ‘st 
violins, in octaves: 


G. Bizet, Carmen (Charur des cigarieres) 


The previous example should also be studied for the simultaneous balance of the 
first 2 bars, between strings and Basses; the 1st violins and violas are naturally 
upfront with their melodic phrase; on the other hand, the arpeggios of the 2nd violins 
and cellos provide a sonorous background, without heaviness, but of a certain 
importance. The strings are balanced here by an oboe, 2 flutes (in a soft register), 2 
bassoons and 2 horns. Harp notes and double bass pizzicato accentuate the rhythm, 
and keys (pp) on the trombone support the double bass pizzicato. As for the clarinet, 
it plays in a sonorous register, and after a diminuendo of the other instruments: this is 
why, in solo (and p) it is perfectly sufficient. 


‘In the example of Choeur des cigariéres, from Carmen 
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Here are a few rather special examples of responses that occur after an f and do not 
Cause any gaps in the sound in the sonority: 


The violins are sonorous and intense, 
but the horns are very useful here, as 
volume, to support the sonority after the 
very full f of the bass. 


Beethoven. Pastoral Symphony 

(1st time) 

You might not think so, but here the 1st 
violins alone are sufficient to respond to 
the violas, Vc. and Cb; these are solid 
and hold up well after the woodwinds 


“ve WEY? 
+C.B. 84 Jig 


In the Finale of this Symphony, after a f from the whole orchestra, a sixteenth-note 
line from the violins is doubled by two bassoons, otherwise it would have been too 
meagre in contrast to what went before. In general, Beethoven hardly ever doubles 
the cellos with bassoons, but here it was necessary: 


(DVe.+ fag.a 


ro 


Beethoven, Symphonie Pastorale (final) 


Ondes-Martenot 


Following a ff of the full orchestra, 
plus a Ondes-Martenot (an early 


type of synthesizer) (and even 
after the relative diminuendo 
leading to f.. mf) it was necessary 
to double the string parts of the 
bass chord with woodwinds and 
brass, as well as (with horns) the 
flute and clarinet chords, which 
resulted in the following 
arrangement for this bitonal 
passage: 
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Encore soutenu. 


(presque f) 


Ch. Kechlin 


= Hymne au jour 
cors JOnt, 


+2 trb.et 
1 tuba 
PP 


= 
timbales 


76 


It has already been said that it takes more than just one woodwind to balance a 
trumpet. The example of Debussy's 2d nocturne is convincing, since 3 muted 
trumpets are matched by a fairly large number of woodwinds: 


Thime dex Trompettes Response of the woodwinds: 


> 


es 


10 wind instruments are used to answer 3 
trumpets playing muted and pp flute and 
piccolo are playing octaves here. B Prag.ay 


Here are some more powerful sounds: 


When playing p, one 
clarinet and one bassoon 
would be more than 
enough to respond to V1 + 
V2, but for this marcato, 
mf, at least two are 
needed; even so, the 
response is rather weaker, 
because of the extreme 
intensity of the repeated 
notes on the 4th string 


iH 


iN, marcala 


curs (mf) 


he 
C 
[, 


In response to the strong and expressive V1 + cellos (mf), Wagner wrote a 
considerable number of woodwinds. 

To emphasise 

the importance 


of the 
R. Wagner 
Pritude de  Tesponse he th : 
Tristan et Beult doubles and Ot aitstaiay hae ol, 
even triples 


the woodwinds 
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And even for a passage that is not as strong as the previous ones, the woodwinds 
are firmly established, because they have to play the melody, supported by rich 
harmonies: 

With all these horns, the sonority is 
obviously very full, very strong, and 
many composers "back home" 
would not have felt the need to 
double the A of the English horn 
with a horn, or to have 2 horns for 
the B of the bass. However, 
Wagner did not write anything at 
random, and it is fair to say that this 
orchestration is the one that best 
suits the musical and psychological 
idea (I mean the rather heavy 
haunting of this Prelude). 


A. (dolce) 
ee 


In Claude Debussy's Pelléus et 
Mélisande, we find a less busy 
woodwind response; there are 
only 2 clarinets, then 2 flutes 
and an oboe are added, but 
this comes out very well if the 
trombones are careful to tone 
themselves down. 


Further on, on a pp horn 
sustaining note, the sixteenth 
notes are played by 1 flute, 1 
clarinet. 


Sometimes the response does not have to have the same intensity as the preceding 
motive (we'll talk more about sonorities of unequal value later on; this question of 
different layers remains one of the most important and delicate in orchestration). In 
the following example, the clarinets (2) are sufficient in response to V1 + V2, but the 
latter remain in the foreground: 


E. Chabrier 
Bourree Fantasque 
(orhcestree par 
Ch, Keechlin) 
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Then (on the same themes) the opening of the 1st violins is more p and less 
voluminous than the theme of the horns, bassoon, and English horn. But the line of 
these violins, in crescendo, quickly becomes very important: 

.. Here the 1st V alone is sufficient; but 
P= further on the theme of repeated notes 
is played by English horn, bassoon, 2 
horns, and a trumpet, with pizzicato 
accompaniment, and the response is 
given by V1 + V2. 


In any case - and this is what makes the problem of the balance between woodwinds 
and strings so difficult - the register plays a very important role, because the power of 
the woodwinds varies considerably from one instrument to another. The flutes, for 
example, support themselves on a whole ensemble when they play above C. 


CS A passage from the Overture of the Maitres-Chanteurs is significant in this 
respect; 2 flutes, 2 oboes and 2 clarinets are enough to continue, without a gap 
forming, the line of 1st and 2nd violins playing f. 


R. Wagner 

Overture to The Master 
Singers of Nuremberg 
One would not expect the 
woodwinds to be able to iy ean perenne’ oe 
sufficiently balance the line of , Asp pp eth fF treet teeter 
the very sonorous violins (1st [8 a 
and 2nd) in this tessitura. 
However, the woodwinds do a 
good enough job of it - 
provided that the trumpets 
and trombones tone down the 
sonority a little (the response 
of the woodwinds is a little 
weaker than the V1+2, but 
that doesn't make any 
difference, and this difference 
in intensity gives more value 
to the following phrase by the 
violins. 


V.1+V.II 
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g(aprés un sPaigu du Soprano solo soute 
2 tromp., 3 troibones cp) et toutes les Cc 


The question of register also 

comes into play in this 

response from the 

woodwinds to a f from the 

whole orchestra: €. Saint-Saéns 
le Déluge 


After a high B from the solo (3¢ parte) 


Soprano supported by 2 
trumpets, 3 trombones (p) 
and all the strings) 


The notes of the horn and oboes are in a solid register, as well as, for the clarinet, 
the C# and B. All in all, a melodious, timbred and full sounding ensemble. 


However, it is still very difficult to say how many woodwinds will be needed to 
respond to the f strings, because the number depends on the importance we wish to 
attribute to those woodwinds, as well as in which register they play. 


In Le Médecin malgré lui, Martine 
Gounod makes do with a =: 
flute and a clarinet to 
alternate with the strings 
playing f (V1 + V2): but this 
passage accompanies the 

voice of the solo soprano; 2 iz = Me ee ented jai 
flutes and 2 clarinets would ' + fag. 8¢b4 (acte I, Se.I) 
have been overwhelming, 
and the main part of the 
answer lies in Martine's 
phrase: 


But in principle, when it comes to responding to a f from the strings (tutti), it's not too 
much to have all the woodwinds and, at the very least, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 
bassoons and 2 horns. Examples: 


reponse | 
: =| 


Beethoven, Symphonie Herotque (Scherzo) H. Berlioz, Symphonie Fantastique (17 temps) 
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Other examples of successive balance: the solid response of the woodwinds to the f 
pizzicato of the strings, in octaves: 


These f pizzicatos are 

very sonorous, and in 

any case, it was good Wsttyite: 
to have a frankly 
assertive, scathing 
response from the 
woodwinds. The 
piccolo is marvellous. 
Nevertheless, the 
number of woodwinds — ®* 
is less considerable 

than in response to 

to a ff from the Arco 
strings) 


Cordes 


ov a 


0 F 
at (avec tenues 2 fag., 2 cors.) 


Another strong response from woodwinds: 


Bizet Carmen 

Act 1, Sc.1 

The response of the 2 flutes and 2 
clarinets is very adequate in this way; it 
stands out very well from the repeated 
notes that make up the chords of the 
horns, oboe, and bassoon. 
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In the next passage, from the Symphony 
in A, Beethoven uses the strength of the 
woodwinds and horns to balance the 
strings (dynamic f): 


A ~j ‘ x 
pe —z 5 —F em = 
VA - . ~! 
A. . ; ® aus want ; ; 
oe —— et r a “le ——_—— 
Ve. 3 r ver opr ver os 
+ eet > “ * 
8¢h2 fl 
Fa 5 j _4, = 2 
Sobaz 
cl. _ 
ie —  —— —" Pi ———ae 
S Voorsa2 YV y Y 


Beethoven Symphonie en La (4° temps) 


Similarly, Bizet wrote Cordes f in response to woodwinds + horns + 2 Trp: 


2 fl.+ 2 ob. A 


Bizet 

Minuetto from the Arlestenne 
There are 10 woodwinds (including 
the horns) and 2 trumpets, which 


— 


C.B.(4 lunosson des Ve.) 


are answered by the very solidly 
established strings in 2 octaves 
(note the more intense and less 
heavy arrangement of the double 
basses in unison with the cellos). 


In Brahms' 1st Symphonia, he needs only a smaller number of woodwinds (eight) in 


response to the strings: 


J. Brahms Symphony No.1 (1st 


time) 

The number of woodwinds in 
response is not enormous, and 
one might think that the strings 
are more important, but the 


change of timbre and especially 
register gives real importance to 


e lbe- : : 
ae =e 


this response. 


In the previous example, the number of strings (V1 + V2 + violas) in the upper octave 
is much greater than in the lower octaves (cello and double bass); This is a way of 
writing often adopted by master’s and is generally legitimate, since it is not 
necessary, in this case, to press the lower parts as much as the upper ones. We 
shall see more than one example of this later, notably with the two solo cellos, 
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muted, in the lower octave of the 2nd violins and violas in the Andante of the Pastoral 
Symphony. 


When a motif needs to be strongly asserted, it is no longer a question of economising 
on the quantity of wind instruments: 


V.J (unis) 
eb = 
And even then, don't worry . i “(p) , Resewaven 
that the strings might seem | yy Symphoniz en 
weak after the woodwinds, = Bs pivnewn 
especially with this very Pe a Ct temps) 


sonorous arrangement. 


Beethoven 
== Symphonie en La 
(12" temps) 


Here too, all the woodwinds are needed: 
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== Ch. M.Weber 


Ouverture du 
Freyschiitz 


But if the woodwinds 


are written with 


sustained notes, they 
will respond with 
much greater force, 
as in this passage 
from the Symphonie 
Fantastique: 
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Sometimes, even a set of 
woodwinds ff 

cannot match the strength 
of the 1st violins alone, or 
in any case they do not 
surpass them, as in these 
bars of the Overture to the 
Freyschutz, where the 
detached notes of the 
violins sound extremely 
vigorous, while those of 
the woodwinds are rather 
less so (we have already 
pointed out that the 
woodwinds in repeated or 
detached notes do not 
have as much strength as 
in sustained notes, while 
the opposite is true for the 
strings). 


H. Berlioz 
Symphonie 


= Fantastique 
(1 temps) 
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3.2 Balance between three Groups 


In the successive balance between 3 
groups playing ff most often with: (1) 
strings (2) trumpets and horns (3) 
woodwinds (all); for example: 


A.+Ve. Mtr 
& @)trumb, 
2s — 
C.B.tP) 7 *) timh. 


Beethoven 


Symphonie en La 
(Allegretto) 


In the 3rd beat, the woodwinds’ rich 
chord is reinforced by 2 horns, 3 
trombones and the timpani. In this way it 
perfectly balances the very sonorous 
eighth notes of the strings. woodwinds 
alone would not have been sufficient, 
especially in a multi-part chord. Also 
note the writing of this 3rd beat, both full 
and almost without doublings. 


For another clash of sounds, the woodwinds work well with the Brass: the strings 
(with two Timpani) are enough to do the trick. 


The strength of the strings, 
augmented by the 2 timpani, 
balances the considerable mass 
that precedes; it should also be 
noted that the accent of the strings 
is reinforced by the strange 
character of the G min chord 
following that of D maj. As for the 
design of the tubas, it comes out 
perfectly. 


H. Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique (Marchce au Supplice) 
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In the following example, the Brass responds simultaneously to two separate groups, 
1st the woodwinds and 2" the strings. 
fiw 


The woodwinds response 


the theme of which is played 
by 1 flute, 1 oboe and 1 
clarinet, remains somewhat in 
the background despite the 
high A and D of the (st flute; 
the entry of the strings is very 
accentuated and contributes 
greatly to the sonority of this 
measure. If Berlioz had 
wanted a woodwind response 
equal to the brass ringing, he 
would have included at least 2 
flutes in the upper register, 
with (an octave below) 2 
clarinets + 2 oboes in unison. 
But, not without reason, he felt 
that this was unnecessary and 
that the accent of the strings 
was the most important thing. 


Responses (played ff) between strings and woodwinds + Brass: 


Beethoven Symphonie en Ut mineur (127 temps) 
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All the woodwinds (without 
horns) alternating with the 
strings in 3 octaves, 2Trp. 
supporting the rhythm of the 
woodwinds, like that of the 
strings. 
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Alternating ff chords 


Beethoven Symphony in C minor 


Beethoven responds to the very solid 
chords of the strings with all the 
woodwinds, plus 2 horns, 2 trumpets 
and timpani. 


Other responses with trumpets 


V.1I+VI 


The strength of the string strains on repeated woodwinds notes can be seen very 
well in the heldenleben passage (Combat episode) where chromatic strokes in 


opposing movements, V1, 


V2, Va. (each part being different) balance the chords of 3 bassoons, 4 horns, 
Contrabassoon and Timpani. (Although the strings are somewhat in the background, 
| will cite this example later, in connection with the unequal sonorities). 

In this same symphonic poem, where so many examples of sound balance could be 


given, we also find: 
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R. Srauss 
Hedenleben 
(le Combat) 


Because of the high and 
piercing register of the 
flute, Eb clarinet and 
piccolo, the response 
balances the previous 
woodwinds and Brass, 
(although there is now 
only one trumpet) against 
the two trumpets with 4 
oboes and Eb clarinet of 
the 1st bar. 
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The register also comes into play in /irp.a 2 2trp. _ 5 
the next passage, where two as bor o-n— ana tt 


io eee Oe ra 


trumpets (albeit in a very different 
register) respond to a large number 
of instruments: 

The trumpets here are very 


= : 

hi 3¢ trb. sourd, 4% 2 
prominent, because of their high +tuba basse, sourd, Y°rC-B- Dy. C.B. 
register. +Ve. et C.B. a Punisson 


woodwinds responding to the trumpets: 


2 fl.+20b.+2 cl. + Piano 
trp.a2 DT | ate a. 


Ch. Koechlin 
la Course de Printemps 


The trumpets f stands out well against 
gp ARE, OTE — : this background; then the woodwinds 
a : must play ff to balance this response, 
and the orchestra must include a large 
number of violins: at least 7 1st V. 
sections, etc.). 


boss _orgue 
+ pizz. Ve.et C.B. 


Remarks on the successive balance with Brass. The power of the trumpets must be 
considered, as two of them are often enough to respond to very full orchestral 


sonorities, as in Rimsky-Korsakoff's Sheherazade. 
+ picd. &4 
fla 2+0b.a2 


Rimsky- Korsakoff Sheherazade 

(pages 20-21) 

The triplets of the flute, oboe and 

clarinet come out very well. The 
75% response of the 2 trumpets is very 

(Réponse tres sulide) — adequate despite the strong 

preceding sound of the violins. 
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We should also mention: 
Mee praca med 


These trumpets come out with power; 
they easily balance the rest of the 
orchestra. 


G.Faure Suite Symphonique sur Pelleas et 
Mclisande (orchestree par Ch.Keechlin) 


Other examples of the strength of trumpets in response to String Instruments or 


woodwinds: 


Here, the solo trumpet, when 
played energetically, 
undermines the previous tones, 
even though they are quite full. 


And, even when playing p, the response 
of 2 Trp. is sufficient, after 2 fl. + 2 ob. + 
2 cl: 
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+20h reponse 
faite 
par: 


timh. 


H. Berlioz Romeo et Juliette (kite chez Cupulet) 
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And when playing ff: 


The trumpets 
respond without 
weakness to the 


Lf 
d 


rE 
| 
| 


Ng AY 
| hh 


+ 3 trombones 
ensemble of (sae beeen 
trombones and 
woodwinds. 


Gounod Roméo te Juliette p.1-2. 


Similarly, at the Numouna funfair, the brass sound of the trumpets in the foreground 
prevents any gaps in the succession between woodwinds and brass. 


2 fl.+2ob. 
s ; In this passage, the 2 trumpets are 
nS - equivalent to a minimum of 2 
2 clar xX trompettes p . 
4 fag. + 2cornets a pistons clarinets + 4 bassoons + 2 horns. 


2ecors , 
2 cornets a pistons 


Conversely, after a well-stocked brass section, the strings may or may not be 
supported by woodwinds, but they are sonorous and solid. 


sy trompettes .An? Saint-Saéns 
; Marche militaire from the Suite 
Algérienne 
Here the woodwinds are used to 
amplify the volume of the 
strings, because of the large 
ee =e number of brass instruments 

f cors a4 that precede them. 


Strb. + tuba avec 3% trb. 
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To conclude this series, here 
are a few more examples of 
successive sonorities; p 


following an f. 


woodwinds alone would have 
caused a hole in the sonority, 
but with strings in addition, this 


was not a problem). 


Successive balance 
between Brass and 
Woodwind in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff: 
After the next 
passage, where the 
simultaneous 
balance is achieved 
by a solid doubling 
(2 clarinets +2 
bassoons) of the 
strings playing in 
very sonorous 
tremolos (and thus 
fighting with the 


Trombones, then the 


trumpets): 


fl,az+tel, 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Sheherazade 
Cp. 167) 


(Allegro molto de 144) 
2cl. +2 fag. etc. 


_ Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Sheherazade 
(p. 53) 


ae ri jacel te: 


tromb. a % 


In the | same a dle ale Suite, we find these responses from woodwinds to trumpet: 


1) huaace f: iigby Zz 
1? bes 


(a 2 pour chaque partie) 3 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Sheherazade (page 54) 


Very solid response: eleven 
wind instruments, including 4 
horns, respond to the 2 trp. f) 


+ pice. a 


2° nuance p (apres le f des 
2: ifs mesutes): 


id. (page 37) 
Six wind instruments answer the trumpets 
playing p.) 
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Alternating woodwinds and 
strings, with brass and 
horns 


Ch. Koechlin Hymn to the 
Youth 


Note: the response of the 
woodwinds and violas 
(despite the 4 flutes and 
clarinets) is certainly not as 
strong as the unison V1 + 2 
(doubled by Trp.) of bar 7; 
but it more or less balances 
the 1st and 2nd violins (D B 
G) of bar 24. This is 
followed by a considerable 
strengthening of the 
sonority in the 4th bar: V1 + 
2, doubled at the octave by 
Trp. + viola and at the 
double octave by cello + 
horns. 


Allegro 


re cl.B, 


7 
faz, a 2 oSns ees sf 
+cursa2yr sg corms ak = 
cors a 2 fa tee bl ies 
Fig — ae te 
TVLOV [Shee 
corsa2zs 
\ Lirp.=-~ 


: 
S2rtiirnar 
===72 11.5 =) oer - 
= 7 


ee Be 
ltrp. vi 


wd [edie 4 Pesan 


F7 f 4 2 See, a ee feiss 
! ’ 
ta 
ee es le ee ee 
pPbaie 
a ar 


ee bj 
C.B. pizz. f+ ¢. fag. 


4 9 # ob, 
% fl.+ ob, 1.2, ah: 


flav Wa +3cl, 
wiht ela ee - 4 ‘ a 


sax, + 2cl. +p! cl, 


fy = 
ae as ’ 


= e = 
— ae ae 


cors as 


+1trp, (e dehors) 


Ch. Kechlin /a Cité nouvelle 


V 1+ 2 are sufficient here to respond to the previous fanfare, and it was better not to 
double them, in order to preserve the sound of the woodwinds for the kind of 
response they make at the end of the bar: C#, B, etc.). 
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Finally, here is an example of the responses (against the background of the organ) 
from 4 different groups: 1. brass. 2. horns and woodwinds. 3. strings with trumpet. 4. 


Brass (trumpets). 


Ae er 
== le SSS 


a 


> 
+C.B. 44 49 Cid.) 
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Remarks. 1) The 
4 horns in the 
3rd bar are, 
even ff; a little in 
the background 
compared to the 
preceding Brass. 
2) We have 
marked f to the 
trp. and trb. 
against the 
organ, because 
the organ 
generally seems 
to be in the 
background 
compared to the 
orchestra. 3) 
The strings give 
solid support to 
the response of 
the 2nd trumpet, 
which on its own 
would not be 
sufficient. 
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3.3 Balance between registers 


It has already been pointed out that register Powerful 
plays an important role, either in sound from 
simultaneous balance or in the responses the strings, 
from one group to another. Thus, when the but without 
woodwinds are clearly above the strings, overpowering 
there is no doubt that they come out much the 

more clearly. woodwinds. 


If, moreover, we want the most normal balance between the instruments in a given 
group, we always follow the traditional order of tessitura: flute, oboe, clarinet, (horns), 
fag. (I have indicated certain possible crossings, notably between flute and oboe or 
clarinet, between clarinet and oboe, between clarinet and bassoon: the latter, above 
the clarinet; and these are not the only ones, for in Bizet we find more than once the 
cornets below the horns). 


As for the strings, the crossings are easier to write and, on the whole, are used more 
often than those of the woodwinds, but mainly for melodic reasons (e.g. the violas or 
cellos singing on their chanterelles in the high register). Nevertheless, it is always the 
V1 V2 Va. Vc. Cb. arrangement that produces the most homogeneous and natural 
sounds’. 


Register also comes into play when we want to reserve a particular sonority, for 
example: not to use a device before the decisive moment that will be much more 
effective if it sounds unexpected and contrasts with what has gone before. 


Thus, in the last act of Carmen, in the duet between Carmen and Don José, a 
"luminous" explosion from the woodwind’s comments on the vocal phrase: "I love 
him, and before death itself...". But before that, the whole orchestra remained muted 
and menacing on these mid-range notes: 


G. Bizet 
Carmen 
(46 acte) 


In this way, the whole effect is achieved by very simple means; all we had to do was 
think about it. The importance of contrasts of this kind cannot be over-emphasised to 
our young colleagues. It is not at all necessary, as is often done, to spread out 

2 


== i = 


chords over the entire sound scale, between S .- - for example. 


’ This question will be dealt with in detail, especially for strings, in the next chapter. We will see the rather curious, and yet very 


logical, crossover between cellos and double basses. 
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On the contrary, in many cases the composer who perceives the purpose of a 
particular register - high or low - will always be rewarded. In addition to the contrast 
produced by the pitch of the sound, there is sometimes that of the tonality; a very 
characteristic example of this is given by Richard Strauss at the beginning of the 
Combat of Heldenleben: 


t it R. Strauss 

vi in # 8x------- 5 a ie 4 
Ss s SS SS eldenleben 
re res A. 
i, cea] ee ieoSie |e gt Mle eee Combat) 

ip SS SS SS SSS SS 32725 SS 
= 5 PP : i == 9 —- ge = ; 
“Wd ir ; Key of C minor 
(avec tenues de Bois et Cuivres) | i, Cabe Scs nega following the 


perfect major 


Se Sais ‘ses == == SP Sr rrrie =e 
oe Acai adhd rae figh realtor 
_ the high register of 
= =F = the strings and 


woodwinds). 


On a more general note, it's always good to know how to 'spare the effects’, even 
when it comes to timbres. In Paul Dukas's The Sorcerer's Apprentice, it would seem 


natural to write: ag Eg But that would have been a pity, because of what 
follows, and we see that the composer, very wisely, has reserved the timbre of the 
bassoon for the true entry of the theme. We therefore read, first of all, the following 
bars: 


(A) p ol. B.41cor (B)  #& A2cl.+2cors In this way, the (C) 
: i fag. a 
a bassoons 3 =. P. Dukas- 
~~ puis: UApprenti Sorcier 
entrance 
limb, produces its full 
effect: 


It would have been very awkward to write bassoons in bar (B): it would have taken 
away all the character of the theme (C). Moreover, in the chord (A) there is only one 
bassoon, which goes unnoticed in the middle of the 2 horns and the bass clarinet. 
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4 Unequal values 


4.1 Background sonorities 


Some of the previous examples contained parts that were more sonorous than 
others, and the exact balance was not achieved. Let us not conclude that this is a 
bad thing; in many cases (I would even say: in most cases) it is better not to have 
everything on the same level’. But once this equality has been achieved, the ear will 
always hear the upper line more clearly and interpret it (when it is really melodic) as a 
melody. 

It may be interesting to study how to go about making a particular part to be weaker 
or more ‘neutral’ in the background because of its sonority. 

For the strings: the violas and 2nd violins are a little less prominent than the 1st 
violins, for melodies of equal interest. Especially if the violas play an accessory 
middle part, and alone against the mass of 1st and 2nd violins: 


Mozart 
Symphonie en Sol mineur. 
(1° temps) 


Moreover, the violas in the medium range (as well as the cellos on the D string) have 
a rather neutral sound. 

It is well suited to this background role, which they abandon as soon as their part is a 
melody. 

For the woodwinds, it is the flutes and clarinets - in the medium range - that best 
produce these ‘accessory motifs’, which should not stand out but be heard discreetly, 
while the oboe more naturally stays out of the way. (Incidentally, there are also 
phrases whose accompaniment should not be in the background: a matter of 
perceptive discernment on the part of the composer). 


a2 


The bassoon, in the upper mid-range and particularly from C to A, ——_ lends 
itself very well to attenuated sonorities; as for the horn, it will always be - in the 
corresponding register - less out of place than the trumpet or the Trombone. 
woodwinds, though ff, if they respond to the ff strings, sound fuzzier; the ear 
generally hears them in the background, unless a very brilliant register gives them 
sufficient importance. 


‘On the piano, for example, only clumsy beginners make the 'accompaniment' sound as loud as the main melody. 
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4.1.1 


A weaker response than the " preceding " does not cause a " hole " if the volume 
remains sufficient, and the difference in sonority is consistent with the very idea of 
the passage in question. Thus, in Manuel de Falla's L'Amour Sorcier, two flutes follow 
the horns in an echo (see the example below). The timbres of the instruments 
themselves can give this impression of echo: flutes after horns or trumpets, bassoons 


ad 


after horns (especially between ——— ) horns after trumpets, etc. 


Sometimes, too, the response is deliberately unequal in volume and sonority, as in 
the passage by Mendelssohn quoted at the beginning of chapter | (the violins seem 
to take off slightly after the rather "robust" chords of the horns and bassoons; their 
sonority is like a thread in comparison with the preceding woodwinds). 

Finally, for the Chorus, there are considerable differences depending on their place in 
relation to the instruments. Some works require that the choral part does not come to 
the fore and cover the orchestra: for example, Debussy's Sirenes. There is an 
obvious imbalance with its divided strings orchestration if the voices are at the front 
of the stage and do not moderate their dynamic’. (The true place of the choir, for the 
Sirénes, is in the background: so that they can be heard, mysterious, and sometimes 
as if glimpsed through the orchestra.) 

Here are a number of examples of sonorities of unequal value, either simultaneous or 
successive. 


Simultaneous balance with unequal values 


Violas in the background: 


“odd od 
a aa em 
A. pp ee ; +f 
eo div. arco 
TC.B. ow os H. Berlioz /a Damnation de Faust 
C.Saint-Saéns Prelude du Deluge Altos divisi completely in the background 
The Altos are in the background, but compared to the flute. 
they'll do just fine that way. 


‘ Later, | will quote a passage from this Nocturne, where the 2 bassoons are covered by voices if the choristers are in the 


foreground. 
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H. Berlioz 
The Damnation 
of Faust 


2sAtos — 
seuls 


; ; ; In this passage the woodwinds sound 
Here the violas give only a very slight | more f than the V2s and violas. This is 


shimmer. partly the result of the dynamic indicated 
and must have been intended by Berlioz. 


Slt ee Pememecnne: ee 


| 


——— a oe 


PPP : PPP —< . —————— — 
G. Bizet Carmen (127 acte) Mes a‘. mis, je se. rais fort aise 
(Les petites flites restent an 1€f nlan-lee cardos ianant G. Bizet Carmen (24acte, Quintette) 
The piccolo flutes remain in the Similarly, the violin counterpoint here is 
foreground, while the strings play an very light, and is, as it should be, in the 
extremely light, undulating counterpoint. background to the woodwinds and 
voice. 


In the same vein, 
the violin scales 
in this passage 
from Déluyve: 


St Saéns 
le Deluge 
(20 partie) 


Also in the background, the arpeggios 
of the strings and especially the 
divided 1 violins; the foreground is 
constituted by the Trombones 
(although playing p): 


C. Saint -Saéns 
le Déluge 
(24 partie) 


fr 


2 trombones p mats pesant 
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In the following example, the violas 
and 2nd violins form a background 
against which the 8 horns (to which a 
considerable number of woodwinds 
are added in the 3rd bar) stand out: 


Altos div. en 4 et a l’unisson: 
Sztey divenzZ s 


G. Mahler 3¢ Symphonie 


Sometimes, mainly because of the 


mute, a line of violins (with mutes) 


(V. avec 
sourdine) 


framed by woodwinds is more 
attenuated than the woodwinds, as 


Mozart Symphonie en Ut majuer (Andante) 


. 


13 Violons + ob a2 


in this Mozart symphony. 


Similarly here (despite the dynamic f 
to the violins) the 2 oboes win, 
because the violins are muted: 


Here are some examples of woodwinds on the background: 


(tres expressif et soutenu) 
an~ 


wy BI Jab. 


fe. B. 


G. Bizet Carmen (duo du 4? acte) 
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A clarinet and a bassoon against all the 
violins that play sustained and 
expressive, this is obviously the 
minimum possible and these woodwinds 
are not - were not meant to be - in the 
foreground. But the ear perceives them 
all the same). 
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When the woodwinds only play 
a counterpoint intended to give 
movement, but without any 
important expressive role, it is 
logical to leave them in relative 
obscurity; this is what Berlioz 
did for those bars of the 
Symphonie Fantastique where 
the main melody is in the 
violins. 

woodwinds in the background 
because the strings play 
expressive and sustained. 


Sometimes the 
woodwinds are 
overshadowed by the 
strings in today's 
orchestras, but this is (as | 
have already pointed out) 


because the strings are Mozart 
composed of too many Symphonie en 
Ut majeur 


sections and play too 
loudly. For the following 
passage, it is clear that 
Mozart wanted the flutes 
and oboes to remain in 
the background, but not 
covered: 


(4:7 temps) 


The woodwinds are also less 
upfront than the strings, 
(although here the F# of the 
flute comes out well) when the 
violins play the main theme, 
and f; as in this example: 


Mozart Symphonie en Sol mineur (17 temps) 
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Sometimes it's the timbre of the 
instruments themselves that puts them 
out, or in the background: 

The trombones clearly dominate, and 
the 1st trombone has the theme. 


trb. 
H. Berlioz. Symphonie Fantastique (Final) 


One could also cite more complex examples; on analysis, by carefully evaluating the 
"natural" sound strength of the various parts, it is possible to know which will be 
outside, which in the background; for example, in the always logical and precise 
orchestration of R. Strauss: 


R. Strauss 
Heldenleben 
(Page 19) 


It is clear that here the prominent 
parts will be those of the 1st V and 
the clarinet; the divided 2nd V and 
the Harp fill the medium, apart from 
the pp outlines of the bassoons, 
Pian... Bass clarinet and Contrabassoon. 
Hs ais As for the pizzicato of the double 
basses, without being in the 


foreground, they remain perceptible 
because of their characteristic line. 


Y 
il 
Aye 
l 
7) 


. 


hi 
Ps 


4 
t 


: 


eS —— 
~d . 2 ? 2 
C.B. pp pizz. 


Another example of 
unequal sonorities in a 
ff accompaniment in 
the background, but 
sufficient as it is, and 
already full sounding. 


Ch. Koechlin 
les Eaux Vives 
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In a ff from Heldenleben. 
R. Strauss leaves, 
without doubling them, 
counterpoints of V1, V2 
and violas, - against very F 
sonorous brass rests, a 
and with the rhythm in T Bicp.) 
repeated notes in the 


ie ~ .R. Strauss 
5 _ _ SSS SS _ SS _ _ _ —— : Heldenteben 


(p. 76) 


woodwinds. The lines of | ersa>P “et 
the ae are — age = Sep eege ty “= bd = 7 
perceptible, but not quite vane 9 T ce 


in the foreground. 


4.1.2 Successive balance with unequal values 


What Mendelssohn wrote, in the Scherzo of A Midsummer Night's Song: 
fl. k a fl. solo a 


This response from the solo flute 
remains possible, because this 
instrument is never too thin, and the 
previous sound is not very considerable. 


Further on, in the same piece, the flute 
is still sufficient to answer, after a ff from 
the orchestra (including horns and 
trumpets) 


If the intensity of the following response : 

is at least equal to that of the violins, lyyh dato See meer ss 
violas, and cellos in the 1st bar, it's J i 

because the strings play lightly: 


Sol minenr 
(1% temps) 
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V1 +Vll eae 
The same cannot be said of the strings’ : : 
more expressive, stronger sound: 

Here the flute and clarinet can be heard 
very well, but more carefully than the 
strings, despite the diminuendo of the 


latter. 


G. Bizet Carmen 
(Act 4, duet.) 


Responses made by woodwinds often give the impression of being less sonorous 


than the motif to which they are responding: 
tha ; Ch. Koechlin 
: La Course de Printemps. 


(Tenues:c.a., fag.,3 cors) 


(This response can be heard well but 
—————S_ it has less force than the 2 preceding 
BS Feucaanes TES Sun eas trumpets. It would be the same if the 


(Basses: cl. B., fag.,c.fag.,,tuba) 1St bar were played by V1 + V2 + Va. 


In the following example, the woodwinds 
follow the very sonorous brass: the 
composer writes as many of them as 
possible, and in unison; but they remain 
somewhat in the background: 


A. Schoenberg 
Erwartung (p.41) 
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Similarly, if woodwinds are used in 
place of very solid strings, there is 


a loss of sonority; this could only —— = 
c 5 = = 
be avoided by adding brass ad | 3 H. Berlioz 
instruments, or by having ge Sls esis Pio 
’ i = SS SS SS = : ‘antasfique 
woodwinds in groups of 4 (or at (emcore tres solide) (1° temps) 
least 3). In the following example, |, Te Ez: jis Si 3 
this reduction (which is, moreover, 3 a 
slight) causes no harm: a 
. _——— ee 
fag.a2¢ = T f —# 
Sometimes a significantly i 
eae . Lalo. 
weaker response is intended as 0 aaa 
a contrast: du 
Roi d’¥s 


—= Se SS 
A.+Ve.r Pp—— pv ——-PP 
a — 
cl, 
P trp. (sourd.) dig: \ 
—— Ss 
i— so - 


A.Schoenberg Hrwartung (p.51) 
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The solo viola is much thinner 
than the previous woodwinds. 
There is a sort of split in the 
sonority here. The viola dialogues 
with the English horn and clarinet, 
thus playing the role of a solo 
wind instrument. 
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Of course, when you start a new period of a piece (for example, for successive 
Variations), there is no harm in taking a less rich, less loud, or less big sound, 
because there is inevitably a split. 

G. Bizet 

Prelude to L'Arlésienne 

these bars, played by 5 instruments, 
follow the initial, very full unison of the 
strings. + English horn + saxophone + 2 
clarinets + 2 bassoons + 1 horn. 


“Echoing" answers. These 
are of very ancient origin; 
they are often found in the 


eighteenth century, and g25555252— Mozart 
even earlier. ca 
Note, for example, this (Menuet) 
lovely alternation of flute and 
clarinet. 
A selection of more recent works: 
4 vors 
+2cornets a pistons 2 
= : réponse 
; en écho: G. Bizet 
There are the same number of oe de 
instruments in response, but they are RERaEC ORS 
less prominent in timbre, and play with 
a softer dynamic. 
pr Corse réponse: M. de Hie 
+=. l’Amour  Sorcter 
‘(aves violons) a op p — (Danse rituelle du Feu) 


The flutes respond perfectly to the horns, with almost equal volume, and like strange 
distant trumpets. 


Z3i 
(Allegro) 


2 cors 


nw 
° 
> 
= 
w 
JS 
- 
° 
> 
= 


Ch. Keechlin 
La Chasse 

: (Rondel de 

~ Th. de Banville) 


Sf 2 trompettes 


2 fag. 2 fag. (OM sempre) Sag. 
Here the Diminuendo is achieved (while remaining in dynamic f) by a change of 
timbre and a reduction in the number of instruments, the bassoons sounding like 
more distant horns, and the horns themselves echoing the trumpets. 
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4.2 Gradation of sonorities 


We have already seen a few examples of the same passage being played in two or 
three different ways, depending on the power required. We will cite others of the 
same kind in Chapter IV (Orchestration accompanying the voice - soloists or 
choruses). But it is useful to be aware of certain relationships between sonorities and 
certain ways of using them. For example, when Beethoven wrote, at the beginning of 
the Symphony in A: 

It is obvious that the sonority 
increases: between 1st oboe and 2 
Clarinets, this is obvious; then, the 2 
horns (with a clear and strong 
sonority, that of the horn in A) are 
more f than the 2 clarinets; finally, if 
the bassoons and oboe sustain the 
sound well, they can give the 
impression that the crescendo 
continues, and the 3 octaves renews 
and increases the sonority. 


In the chorus of the Dispute des fly ; 
Cigariéres (Act 1 of Carmen) ge mcrn stl phbte — 
two responses from woodwinds i 
and horns are significant: the 
1st with 9 instruments, the 2nd 
with 14) including two piston 
cornets. 


2cl.+2 ob. les cl. a Vunisson 
des hautbois) F 
. sad = *" G Bizet 
Carmen 
(17 acle) 
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4.3 Equivalents 


(to replace one instrument with one or more others). It is a good idea to refer to the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff chart (1 trb. = 1 trp. = 2 horns, in f; also, in f 1 horn = 2 cl. = 2 ob. = 
etc.). However, it is essential to take the dynamics into account. For example, 
although it is generally considered (especially in so-called "harmony" orchestras) that 
a saxophone is worth 2 or even 3 clarinets, the default saxophones written by Bizet in 
l'Arlésienne are quite simply realised by a clarinet; this is for a moderate dynamic. 
As an example, here is an equivalence that can be quoted from the author's own 
experience’: 

As | lacked a 

piccolo trumpet, | 


~~ We B= Ch.Keechlin Zz had the unison mf 
version =k—— =P zi : La Joie paienne Dwiitione notes: 3 i = play with 


originale » = = : (final des 
tromp.s == _ P= trp. en Re Bindes Antiques) 2 oboes 1 piccolo 
1 flute, 1 piano, 1 


(notes reelles) 
celesta 


At the very least, all these instruments were needed. Of course, it wasn't as good as 
the clear timbre of the piccolo trumpet, which was truly unique for the counter-re, but 
the sound matched that of the trumpet (D A) without a hitch and the whole remained 
luminous (the piano and celesta were there to make the attack more precise; as for 
the piccolo flute, for these notes it had a timbre intermediate between that of the flute 
and the oboe; it therefore served to link these instruments and the sound seemed to 
be one). 

We shall return to the subject of defaults and possible replacements, which should be 
avoided wherever possible but which, nevertheless, in the case of small orchestras, it 
is essential to know how to practise. We will also show how Saint-Saéns substituted 
the organ, in La Lyre et la Harpe, with a whole ensemble of instruments. 


’ Already mentioned in Ch. 1, see: small trp. in D, but taken up again here to comment on Balance. 
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4.4 Volume and intensity scale 


For both volumes and intensities, the following equivalence is generally accepted: 3 
double bass desks - 4 cello desks - 5 viola desks - 6 2nd violin or 1st violin desks 
(but more often, in order to give the 1st violins more prominence, 7 desks are used 
for every 6 2nd violins). 

In the ensemble, and subject to any reservations about particular cases (as it is 
difficult to be precise), there are the following indications, starting with the largest 
volumes or intensities: 

Volumes: ee 
clarinets oboe 


mumpels oboes (low (middle and 
flutes (low ; 
Tuba horns register) high) 
Trombones _ register) ‘ 
Contra-tuba Flugelhorn flutes flutes (high 
bassoons : 
(middle register) 
Saxophones : 
register) 


Jie —————— EE 


Tuba 
orsan horns 
Tambones bassoons (low 
Timpani and other _ strings (tutti) trumpets register) 
percussion Piccolo (high V1 + V2 unison clarinets (high 
instruments register) (playing ff) register) 
cities high flutes (extremely 


high register) 

I ce 
oboe (middle and 
high register) 


clarinets (low passer nigh 


oboe (low register) register) register) 
Saxophones a lish horn (low English horn (high flutes (middle and 
flutes (high gis’ register) low register) 
: and middle : ; 
register) register) clarinets (middle 
bassoons (middle peaistet) 
register) 


These two tables can only serve as benchmarks; they should not be taken as 
rigorous. The reality is much more complex. In particular, it was impossible to 
indicate the variations in volume of the bassoon and the saxophone, according to the 
registers of the instrument. It would also have been necessary to consider the 
Soprano Saxophone, which is much smaller than the Tenor or Baritone, and already 
thinner than the viola. Some oboists and clarinettists have a fairly ample treble; there 
are bassoonists whose fullness of sound extends at least as far as Ab, A, Bb (above 
the lines of the C clef); some saxophonists have almost the same volume as the 
French horn, and so on. In the preceding table, we have taken a sort of average, and 
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we recognise that exceptions (perhaps quite numerous) may run counter to what we 
have indicated. 


The same applies to intensities. The fact, for example, of having classified: 
Trombones -trumpets -Tubas, may be debated; but it seems to us to be more or less 
in line with the generality of cases (except for very vigorous trumpet players, whose 
treble comes out triumphant). And if we have placed the tuba in the same row as the 
horn, there is no doubt that in the lower register the tuba is more powerful; but we 
must also consider the strength of the horn in the upper register. Moreover, however 
solid the Tuba may be, its softer timbre than that of the Trombones will always make 
it seem less powerful. - Moreover, when it comes to intensity, the register plays its 
part; and we could not do otherwise than give the piccolo a considerable intensity, 
but at the same time recognise that this intensity is not of the same nature as that of 
the Trombone or the Organ Reed stops. In short, in order to classify these various 
intensities, we have looked for what, in the orchestra, comes out most vividly - and, 
here again, it is a question of individual types, since the force of the sound varies with 
the instrumentalists. Like all classifications, these are undoubtedly contestable. One 
only hopes that they will be verified in the majority of cases, and that they will thus 
serve to guide the student towards the always difficult task of achieving orchestral 
balance. 


We should also mention the varying degrees of ease with which instruments can play 
pp: 


the most difficult pp: p possible at a pinch’: p without difficulty 

- bassoon in the low - horn in the low - horn in the middle 
register register register 

- horn in the treble - English horn in the - oboe 2nd register 

- trumpet in the high low register - English horn 2nd 
register - oboe in the low and register 

- trombone in the medium register - trumpet, medium 
high register - flute in high register 

- piccolo and flute, at register - bassoon in high 
the highest register - Clarinet in the high register 

- Clarinet in the high register - bass clarinet in 
register - saxophone in the high register 

- oboe in the low low register - saxophone in high 
register (Bb, B, C, - bassoon in the register 
C#) medium register 

- bassoon in the high 
register 


’ Saxophone in the low register, flute, and clarinet in the high register, play less easily p than the other instruments in this series, 


horn in the low register, play more p. 
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easily p (and even pp) 


trombone, middle 
register 

horn with mute 
trumpet with mute 
bass clarinet, low 
or mid register 
saxophone, middle 
register 

bassoon (C to G) 


most easily pp 


strings 

horns, stopped. 
clarinet middle or 
low register 

flute medium or low 
register 


easily ppp 


- strings with mutes 

- Clarinet middle 
register 

- flute middle 
register 

- horns muted 
middle register 


The greater or lesser ability to play very loudly or softly of ensembles of instruments 
is also indicated in the following way: 
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solo horn 


or ; 
solo woodwinds 


horns + wwds strings brass 
(with or w/o 1 (All) (All) 
or 2 trumpets) 


percussion 


PP poor written wwds 
or too high brass 


well written 


horns 


strings, clars or fl. 
brass or wwds__in the midrange muted 


strings w muted clarinets 
or flutes 
Natural horns 
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Let's add a few details on the possibilities of pp and ppp 
2 to _———- &(1) 


Oh eS — 
Flute t EWsharderte-sound| pp Pico 
Oo 
eee possible pp (written) gp still enough P till E 
a extra soft between ho 
ovce S S 5 . 
: P and even and especially 
possible = between $2 
English Horn Z e2 
written oe ° e 
( ) possible PP ho = 
Clarinet — — 
(written) z eee a ae : b.; pO 
*" =possible ppp possible PP possible P very soft 
Bassoon 3 es oa fo ins 
au bo iB r= tever-to ee 
a possible P . possible p 
possible mp poesia 
Horn} G = o a G pS 
(writter)_— oo b , ojo foe = 
Se SS ay possible p 
never very f and possible P°S#PI¢ PP sustain after attack particularly sweet, very soft 


not very p 
is possple after attack ne 
$o 


oS 43 
Trumpet 


SS possible”? PP Don't count on pp in the higher register, 
, even P will be difficult to obtain 
Trombone (even with mutes) bo 
a = bo hos bo 
possible PP and even PPP 
also very soft difficult to play PP in the higher registers 


(1)To reach higher notes, with the timbre of the flute or the piccolo and the dynamic pp 
will use harmonic sounds of the flute (use of the 3rd octave) to obtain finer tones, which will seem more p 
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Very difficult to play p here: 


8a- ~ | Qua Be ee OR Re Og LD preg te ee ee ae 


especially BA 
andC gv---| 


E7= 


= bo. rox 
Flute z 


——— 
= | 


© possible p 


impossible P (very harsh = 


Pp isimpossible and 


unless attenuated by the orchestra) even 7p 
9: 
Qua ae ea =~ 
Enalish z Clarinet g-2 : 
Oboe 4 3 = See = Clarinet 8 2 
Cbo bo impossible pp 
don't count on don't count on and aise don't 
really PP really PP count on P 
z _ oO 
3: Z: 
oe 
oo o- 
be bo # ae (until here, except for first 


don't count on 


don't count on p really PP 


|p 


zs he bc 
Horn 4 ———a Irrumpe 


| Tromb {3 bey 


Cy) e 


don't count on p don't count on P 
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rate musicians) 


don't count on p 
(diffcult above it except for 
soloists who would have particularly 
trained themselves in 
soft high pitch, a technique for 
which the right playing technique 
of the mouth is required) 
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4.5 The big PPP’s 


Of course, what is 'more ppp’ are some viola or 2nd violin sections, with mutes, and 
in the medium, on the fingerboard. (In the low register, a certain effort is needed not 
to press too hard; in the high register, the sounds pierce a little more than in the 


medium. But the harmonics of the low notes can be made extremely soft; like: 
(WID(be) 


in an example we will mention later). 


We can also obtain almost imponderable ppp’s with some violas and cellos muted: In 
Claude Debussy's 1st Nocturne (Nuages), the 1st violins, divided widely, also give 
the softest of sounds. 


The solo strings would, of course, be very ppp - if they played with this dynamic} but 
this doesn't often happen because most instrumentalists feel that the listener 
wouldn't hear their ppp; we can assure you that in a concert hall where the audience 
isn't talking, everything can lead to extremes of ppp’. 


As for double basses, it is riskier to entrust them with ppp lines, and this range suits 
them better for sustained playing. On the other hand, the cellos, with the mute, will 
play fairly fast scales with great gentleness; but this will be mainly a matter for the 
violas and violins (remember the use Berlioz made of them in the 7th Scene and in 
the Chorus of the Sylphs in the Damnation of Faust). 


Unfortunately (as | said in Chapter 1 of this book), this very gentle touch is not the 
traditional technique of harpists playing in a concert hall, because they fear that these 
extreme touches will not be effective. You can hear them prelude in this way in the 
interludes, sotto voce, after tuning their instruments: and that's all... But let us see the 
proof that these ppp would be played (and that they would be heard). 


| would say the same of the Organ, which some stops make a most gentle instrument 
(for example, the Night horn with closed case). But organists, or at least most of 
them, find it necessary to mix the timbres, and think they have to ‘lay down’ the sound 
sufficiently to overcome the listener's inattention. So goodbye to the mystery of these 
unfathomably deep chords, as if from another world. 


As for the woodwinds and brass, there is no doubt that certain ppp’s are possible for 
them, but the notes should be chosen with extreme care and never be asked to play 
unworkable dynamics. 


Finally, percussion (with the exception of timbre playing) can be extremely restrained. 
This is something we don't think about enough. What resources it could offer! 


’ After an experiment made in a concert of the Sérénade, Salle Gaveau, a few years ago. A related excerpt is given below. 
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Some examples of pp: 


- 


sar la touche a 


H. Berlioz Romeo et Juliette 
(Scéne d’amour) 


pp strings, very soft and Ch. Koechlin - Chant funébre a la mémoire 
mysterious, even without the des jeunes femmes defuntes. 
mute. 


This is the beginning of the piece; the sounds, 
extremely veiled, seem to come from very far 
away and are as if guessed by the ear. 


"Soli 2 autres K Soli 
Be sautdiesi pe da 3 Ch. Koechlin 
— ee la Forét paienne 
a (Final) 
div. en 4 

avec sourd. . 

* This ppp is also very 
1° pup. div. 2 


soft and light. 


Ppp in the woodwinds: 


1 

2 

Ve. 

2 cl ppp——— 3 
4 


M. ny es 
+2cors (bouche) Rhapsodie Espagnole 


ppp d'Harmoniques 


(pt de vevlles et CB. Ravel 
r— eee we | Rhapsodie Espagnole 
jm (p. 11) 
‘ Very soft, like distant 
bassoons 
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V.I sourd. 
Ppp: ppp sons harm. 
t= Fa 


Ch. Koechlin /a-Caravane (extr. des Heures Persanes) 
You can barely hear the 2" violins 


4 Altos soli 


Ch. Koechlin La cours de printemps 
Very pp, very smooth; the clarinets can 
play extremely softly. 


Ch. Keechlin 
Chant funchre 


@ la me'moitres des 


Jeunes femmes defuntes 


(sans 
With many instruments, trent | 
a very muted sound can Sourd.)é 
be obtained by basing it = _*V-t' tes, 
on the muted divisi Sourd. 
strings, and taking care pen 
to use only very soft iia 
woodwinds: Yel. tpg ht Sh 
Sourd 
C.B. diy. 
Sourd 


smoarzenda 


1 Veelles PPP 
+C.B. 15 8254 


Ch. Keechlin, 1% Choral pour orgue ef orchestre 
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In the example shown 
here, this is an entrance 
from the Orchestra ppp, 
after the Organ; for this 
ppp we have only the 
horns (with mute), 
followed by very discreet 
notes from the clarinet 
and flute. 

This gives us a soft, 
mysterious, distant 
sound. 
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With the string quartet 
muted, the following 

passage sounded 6 
extremely soft, but very Quat. Pays 
perceptible in the Salle = ‘ser, , } 
Gaveau (which is of re. Tt - 
average dimensions): 7 


Cor solo, avec sourdine 


Ch. Kechlin 
V Hopital 
—— (Extrait de la musique 
écrite pour le film 
Vietotre de la Vie) 


If you use woodwinds, you can still achieve ppp’s, by choosing the right instruments 
and registers: however, these ppp’s will always be less subtle than those for strings’. 


-flite 
fete | | to a 
Certainly, with flutes, clarinets, and bass clarinets, you get real pp: 


— 


Similarly, with muted horns, especially with stopped sounds: * © 


And the Trombones in the medium range will be extremely soft: 


A. Casella 
A notte alta 
p. 61 (accord final) 


' The advantage of string ppp’s is that they can be sustained for long periods without tiring the musicians, whereas woodwinds 


are riskier. 
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4.6 The big FF’s 


| would like to mention in particular: 

(1) The organ with the reed stops and the ff pedalboard; but this ensemble 
sometimes crushes the harmonies, with high-pitched whistling; and, especially in the 
case of a counterpointed style, some confusion results. 

(2) The Ondes Murtenot, a monophonic instrument: it can produce very powerful ff's 
that battle with an entire orchestra’. 

(3) trumpets and Trombones, which can be reinforced in the lower register by Bass 
Trombone and Contrabass Trombone, as well as by 2 or 3 bassoons in their 


strongest register: © = a 


The addition of horns in unison with the Trombones, like that of the Tubas, amplifies 
the sonority, but is likely to soften it, or at least to take away some of the bite that 
characterises the Brass instruments themselves. (Nevertheless, it is of a very 
beautiful fullness?). 

(4) Dominating everything: the timpani (and also the bass drum). An extraordinary 
example is the Tuba mirum from Berlioz's Requiem, where the thunder of the 
percussion (8 pairs of timpani) asserts its sovereign power. On the other hand, there 
are instruments that seem to play outside the orchestra, and whose sonority can be 
heard above almost everything else, but without being considered really more 
important. These are: the glockenspiel, the triangle*, the xylophone, and the high 
notes of the piccolo. 

(5) The high notes of the Soprano, in a fairly large chorus, have a magnificent and 
triumphant brilliance (A, Bb, B, C). The Bb and B of the Tenors are very sonorous, 
but they impose themselves with less power. 

(6) The string instruments, in a full orchestra, can sometimes be heard above the 
thundering voice of the Trombones and trumpets. But for this to happen, their part 
must be written sonorous, and above all their motif must attract attention. So, most 
often, it will be a matter of powerful unisons of V1 + V2, sometimes also with violas 
and cellos. But the ‘Quartet’ written in 4 parts, in an orchestral ff very full of Brass - if 
this is the only one to play these parts and the Brass plays other themes, ff; you can 
bet big money that the result will be grey, with nothing really standing out. On the 
other hand, a strong string counterpoint backed up by sufficiently solid woodwinds 
can compete effectively with 3 trombones + 4 trumpets. 


‘ All you need is enough "lamps". 

? See the beginning of Tableaux d'une Exposition, orch. by M. Ravel. 

3 The celesta and the piano are easily covered by the ff of the orchestra; moreover, the glockenspiel and even the triangle can 
have great difficulty in ‘breaking through’. On the other hand, high A and Bb, from 2 or 8 piccolo flutes in unison, can be heard 


over anything. 
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Brass strength. | have said that the solo trombone or the solo trumpet can stand out 
in a fairly large orchestra (see the example, which | will give later, of the Prelude to 
Tristan and Isolde), but they do not necessarily stand out in an orchestra (playing ff) 
of woodwinds, horns, and strings. In such cases, as with the high notes of tenors or 
sopranos, it is a good idea to take the soloists into account and not run the risk of 
crushing them on the pretext that they are ‘strong enough to hold their own’. In 
particular, the Bs, and especially the Cs, of the trumpets are not always as ‘winning’ 
as one might think. 

But two trumpets in unison, playing a A‘ B or C forte, can dominate a very full 
orchestra, and can be heard very well in a f of all instruments. If the orchestra does 
not include many woodwinds or horns, and is based on strings, with a "basso 
continuo" played on the organ (as in many works by J.S. Bach), then the high-pitched 
trumpets shine like rays of gold. But to achieve this effect in a modern work, it would 
be wise to use Bach's orchestration, taking care to avoid the horns and trombones 
taking up too much space. 


The solo horn in the high notes of = — = (written notes) stands out quite well, 
even in a fairly full orchestra (provided the aa and trumpets are not 
overpowering). 

These notes have a magnificent timbre, open and wide; however, there is a great risk 
that they will be covered by the ff trumpets at the same pitch. In a ff of the whole 
orchestra, the horn's treble can take on a singular, surprisingly luminous value. But 
for this to happen, at least 2 or 3 horns must be played in unison, and their part must 
sing higher than that of the trumpets; also the trombones must be moderated and 
kept in the medium or low register. 

| have said that the balance between the woodwinds and the brass is rather difficult 
to achieve. This is particularly noticeable in the big ff; wnere one sometimes finds 
oneself at a loss as to how to arrange the woodwinds with the brass. One should be 
careful not to "economise" on these woodwinds, and in particular not to be afraid of 
uniting the sounds of 2, 3 or even 4 of these instruments, since one starts from the 
principle: (ff) 1 Trb. = 1 Trp.= 2 horns = 4 Fl. = 4 Cl. etc. A melody with all the 
woodwinds on the same note (or at least: 3 Fl. + 3 Ob.+ 3 Cl.) is still strong enough 
to compete with brass instruments if the latter do not give their full power, especially 
if you write your orchestra with the woodwinds in 3s; for example: 


FlLa3+0b, a3) ste 2. _= 
+ petite el. = — 


+ pice. &¢ 


In all cases, beware of the register; the loudest place for woodwinds playing with 
Brass is above it. We will therefore write: 

woodwinds 

trumpets 

Trombones (+ bassoon in the bass register 


horns 


’ Or even lower, and in any case from E = note that already sounds high. 
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But when that’s impossible, we can also write: 

(flute in the high register) 

woodwinds 

(oboe and clarinet in unison) 

horns (with trombone and bassoon in the bass register underneath it) 


Trombone 


| also said that strings come out much better than woodwinds on ff Brass, but that it 
depends on their writing and that a significant motif (or just a scale) balances the 
strong sonorities of the Brass much better than simple holding notes." 

As for the various arrangements to be made for combining the Brass with the rest of 
the orchestra, we will come back to this in Chapters III and IV. For the moment, we 
are only concerned with the best conditions of balance in these ff with Trombones 
and trumpets. 


It goes without saying that by doubling all the parts (i.e. by having, for each note: 
brass + strings + woodwinds or horns) the sound is full, balanced and, as they say, 
‘relaxing’, but the timbre is a little dry, and the woodwinds are in the background’. If 
we proceed with monophonic counterpoint (strings + woodwinds) against the main 
melody and chords of the Brass, the balance can also be excellent, because with the 
unison of strings and woodwinds on a single line, this line is strong enough to combat 
a large Brass sonority. 


When an organ is available, there are several other solutions to the problem. With 
the organ forming a very solid foundation, rather in the background (although ff) 
compared to the Brass. The balance is easily achievable, provided you take the time 
to check the organ part carefully on the spot and to check the effect during 
rehearsals. And nothing can replace the triumphant brilliance of the "clear brass". 

If you want a less prominent sound, but one with great volume - a world of its own - 
you'd get it with 8 horns (plus, possibly, flugelhorns) and 2 contra-tubas. 


Finally, | must point out that in an orchestral ff (but one in which the Brass does not 


completely layered chords (For example: °° 
doubled by woodwinds: the result is a very full and vibrant sonority. In this case (and 
this is easy to understand, because of the depth of the strings when playing ff) there 
is no longer any imbalance between the woodwinds and the strings divisi as 
generally happens when the strings, muted, play pp, doubled by Woodwind?. 


‘ We'll give some examples later when we look at "what stands out". 

? One can also write, in unisons: strings + Brass (4 parts) and give the same 4 parts to the Bass + horns, but in the high octave: 
strings + Brass. The result is greater brilliance (equivalent to the 4 P. of the organ). But these woodwinds and horns are still in 
the background. 


3 In these pp, the woodwinds almost always sound bigger and louder than they should. 
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Here are a few examples of ff realisations: 


a + 
: ee 
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Ch. M. Weber, Ouverture du Freyschiitz 


= 


The violins have a very strong line; for 
the next chord, the violins, Brass and 
Timpani dominate. The horns, violas 
and cellos fill out the medium range. 


Ch. M. Weber, Ouverture du Freyschiit: 
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A. Casella 
A Notte alta 
page 49 


All instruments play ff. 

The chords of the 2nd and 4th beats are 
also supported by the piano and harps: 
oboe in unison with the trumpets; flutes 
and clarinets 1 octave above; 2 piccolos 
with harmonics from the strings, 2 
octaves above the oboes and trumpets; 
horns in the low octave of the trumpets. 


&----- 


Another ff from the same piece 


Autre @ du méme morceau: 


S.C. DS. liv. 


SES 


Cheeur 
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This is the climax of the piece. Chords 
firmly established by organ, brass, and 
voice; counterpoint in eighth notes, by 
strings + woodwinds + horns + brass; 
bass strings, brass, woodwinds, and 
organ; upper part E B by 4 flutes + 
organ.) 
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With the organ 
supporting the 


harmonies, 
almost the 
- ba =—_ entire orchestra 
ur. “fag. i Ft — can be given a 
no. |Tarae, J od J avi Nevin VI la Méditation large ; 
re =A. —— = : é4: 8 de Purun Baghit MOnophonic 
ind ac AS Ve. Ve. melody, the 
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ePed.8.16P. 3 


In Chapter IV we will have the opportunity to return to the Orchestration of FF’s - with 
or without the Choirs. There is no doubt that writing continues to play a vital role. First 
and foremost comes the quality of the music and the sound quality of the production. 
Then there is the arrangement and choice of instruments, which have their 
importance, particularly in terms of the balance of groups and parts. We've tried to 
clarify a number of issues that are still a little obscure... The problem of balance, as 
you have seen, is subordinate (to a large extent) to that of the life of the themes. 

And perhaps the most difficult thing is to know what, in a fairly complex piece of 
orchestral music, is safe to play and what, on the contrary, is likely to be covered up, 
unfortunately. We will try to give the young composer a few general guidelines. But 
here again, above all, ‘special cases' abound, and many ‘exceptions’ will undoubtedly 
contradict the principles we have laid down! 
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5 Covering of sounds 


First of all, we would like to know what covers the voice: but this is difficult to specify, 
because the problem depends on a large number of conditions (the more or less 
vocal character of the sung phrase, the more or less expressive character of the 
orchestral accompaniment, the dynamic indicated, etc.) In Chapter IV we will return 
to this question in more detail, using examples. For the moment, let us first give a few 
general outlines. 


It is easy to see that the human voice does not emerge in the same way if it can 
develop to its full potential, or if, on the contrary, it does not have this possibility. 
There are, moreover, all sorts of degrees between the two extremes: on the one 
hand the almost spoken narrative of 'Golaud's letter’ in Pélleas et Mélisande, and on 
the other the theatrical expansion of Massenet, Verdi, and Puccini. We could classify 
them according to this gradation: 

1) Recitative p, almost spoken: the vocal sonority is necessarily, and should be, 
rather weak (singers often give too much power to these stories, especially in 
Mozart's comic operas); at other times the melody was supported by the harpsichord, 
with very discreet sustaining notes on the passages; today it is "accompanied" by 
strings, usually in sustaining notes, and sometimes by a horn or two clarinets in the 
half-tones (with a few pizzicatos or light touches of the strings). 

2) Comic opera aria, sung with moderate dynamics and without pressure, e.g. 
"Voiche sapete" in Figaro's Voces; the lightly written strings are generally used, with 
the addition, if necessary, of a few woodwinds that can play p; -- or these woodwinds 
form the background of the accompaniment and are enhanced, at times, by a few 
strings, e.g. in the passage from Lakme that we have already mentioned’. 

3) A slightly more sustained melody: cf. Vair de Moralés, Act 1 of Carmen: "Mais en 
attendant qu'il vienne" and first: "il reviendra quand la garde montante" or also: rapid 
syllabic declamation, which can be dramatic and sung f; but whose vocal force will 
never be considerable because of this rapidity. The orchestration, although more 
supporting, will not need the strings to be doubled by woodwinds: one or the other 
group will suffice, or a mixture of two parts of each group. 

4) Phrases that are vocal enough so that, without really reaching the ff; the melody 
can be developed with full confidence: thus, in the duet between Don Jose and 
Micaéla, in the first act of Carmen, there are outbursts that the composer supports 
with a fairly full orchestra of several woodwinds, with arpeggios from the strings2. In 
these kinds of phrases the singer is sometimes doubled by the orchestra (violins or 
woodwinds: see in particular the duet between the tenor and the soprano? in the 
Lakme act). The orchestra, which is quite full, is far from being able to call on all the 
instruments together, even in anf(even if only for accents that punctuate the vocal 
phrase, without covering it with sustaining notes). 


’ Air de Lakme: "dans la forét prés de nous." see balance between strings and woodwinds. 
? As we will return to this question in detail in Chapter IV, we will give the musical examples there that we prefer not to burden 
this presentation with. 


3 “C’est le Dieu de la jeunesse...” 
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5) Great vocal expansions, in which the full power of the strong tenor, the prima 
donna, or the great operatic baritone comes out. Then, of course, the orchestra will 
become heavier, and in some cases the woodwinds and even the brass will not be 
spared. However, it should be noted that the masters who are most fond of great 
sonorities are careful to leave the human voice sufficiently exposed. It is rare for 
these 'great expansions’ to be accompanied by the full power of the orchestra; on the 
other hand, it is normal, even frequent, for us to find them realised skilfully enough for 
the voice to remain in the foreground, while appearing to be supported by a 
considerable mass. And often the composer specifies the dynamic p for the 
instruments, while the melody bears the indication ff: analyse even Wagner's scores, 
and you will see that in Death of Yseult he only resorts to the full orchestra, playing ,f, 
towards the end of the piece: when it becomes logical (and, all in all, necessary) that 
the voice should at times be submerged under the flood of passion that comments on 
the language. This - momentary - way of half-covering is very different from the 
clumsiness too often committed by the authors of lyrical dramas where, from the very 
beginning, untimely and numerous woodwinds coat the melody with a heavy paste, 
depriving us of understanding anything of the words. This is completely inaccurate: 
you can understand it perfectly well in Faust and Lakme; you don't lose a syllable of it 
in Carmen (even at the most orchestral moments); you can almost always hear it in 
Pelléas et Mélisande - always, even, if the work is well conducted. All you have to do 
is know how to write for the melody, and how to dose the amount of orchestra. Oh, 
I'm not saying that this is easy! and the problem becomes almost insoluble if you 
impose a 'concertante’ style between the 'symphonic' orchestra and the voice. But 
first of all, this style is not always appropriate; would we say that it is 'necessary'? of 
course not, since masterpieces (so faithfully expressed, so human) do not use it. 
Then there are a few examples of scenes conducted 'symphonically', without the 
voice ceasing to retain the importance it should claim: thus in Le Réve, in Alfred 
Bruneau's Messidor, and in Fauré's Pénélope. As for the obligation given to the voice 
to fight against an entire orchestra, let us admit that it is not possible to have a soloist 
sing under these conditions - except for a few isolated notes, which he would throw 
out in full flight (for example, at the end of Act 4 of Siegfried’). 

The writing must therefore allow the singer to make himself heard. The disadvantage 
in this case, says Rimsky-Korsakoff sagaciously, is that there is too great a 
disproportion between this mezzo-forte and the ff that follows it. This can be 
remedied by: 1) Moderating the ff, which often does not need to bring together all the 
orchestral forces (nothing is more dangerous than the advice given to young 
musicians for their Prix de Rome cantatas: "here is an ff accent: put in the whole 
orchestra, without saving trombones or trumpets") 2) Keeping, after the ff, a well- 
nourished ff supported by horns, so that it does not sound thin, and with sufficiently 
solid notes for the soloist. 3) When the melody is accompanied by an orchestra, 
make sure that the phrase is as vocal as possible: in this case it will stand out, 
especially if the orchestra does not play any important lines. Moreover, | repeat, it 
often happens that the voice sings f: the instruments (at least at the beginning of the 


‘ Chapter IV contains this passage from Siegfried, one of the most orchestrally charged passages ever intended to support a 


vocal solo. 
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aria) have the dynamic p’). (cf. the aria from Redemption, by César Franck; cf. also 
Guillaume's invocation in Messidor: "O august seed, wheat that feeds men. 

men.") 

Finally, when young musicians have been warned against the danger of covering the 


medium of the soprano (from F or even E to Bb ===) ), which is often weak, as 
well as the medium of the tenor (from Db to Gb), what will be left to say except that 
things can vary enormously depending on the orchestra's playing and the singer's 
articulation?? But we can give a few details about what tends to cover and what 
leaves things uncovered. 


' Despite this, they give the impression of a very strong support. 
? In Claude Debussy's Ballades, for example, where the orchestra is quite full, none of the words were lost when the work was 


sung by Jean Périer; with another baritone (perhaps with a more substantial voice), many passages would be covered. 
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5.1 What covers other sounds? 


First of all, the strings are written expressively, with parts that "sing". This is 
understandable, because in such cases it is difficult to keep the instrumentalists in 
tune as they "vibrate" with their bows on the strings; moreover, what they play 
attracts the listener's attention, and inevitably prevents him from hearing the voice or 
even certain solos by the woodwinds. If, in addition, the double basses also play at 
the same octave as the cellos (or simply play sustaining notes) and especially if the 
intervals between the basses and the part immediately above them are smaller than 
the octave (particularly: thirds, fourths or fifths), then not only do these double basses 
cover a great deal, but it sometimes happens that all that can be heard is a dull, 
confused noise with little sound: the harmonics of the sounds thus brought together 
undoubtedly produce "interferences" that give an impression of darkness. Under 
these conditions the string 'cover' more than mf trombones, and even than 
woodwinds (six to eight) playing f. Fortunately, there are all sorts of ways of 
arranging string instruments without risking this unfortunate possibility’. 


Especially the strings, counterpointed and doubled as they are by the woodwinds, 
cover a great deal. This is particularly true in cases where the human voice has an 
accompaniment; for this contrapuntal writing can be very beautiful in itself, and sound 
magnificent. 

The woodwinds (especially the bassoons and oboes in the lower register and even in 
the middle register) may also cover up: this depends on their number and the 
dynamic. But in any case, it is wise to take care. Some are much softer: 2 clarinets 
and a bassoon, - two flutes and a clarinet, etc. (or even, provided the bassoons are 
not written too low: 2 bassoons and 2 clarinets; - or again: 2 clarinets and 2 flutes, 
‘provided they are not written too high). Two flutes and an oboe, two clarinets and an 
oboe can still sound quite sweet, avoiding the lowest notes of the oboe. 

If the trumpet (unless it is played PP) obliterates, in the same register, a clarinet or a 
flute (or even two), it can be said that the Brass, playing sustaining notes p, covers 
rather less than the woodwinds, and in any case (even quite sustained) less than the 
"expressive" strings. Naturally, a ff of trombones + trumpets would require a very 
strong voice and very sonorous notes, to stand up to it: in general one will be careful 
not to crush the Tenor or the Soprano; or the Alto*) even for A, Bb and high Bs: As 
for the Basses and Baritones, their high notes (E, F for the basses, E, F, F #, G for 
the baritones) do not have a timbre that is likely to break through; as will do that of 
the tenor from F # to B or C: they are quite easily covered by a thundering orchestra, 


~ in = ($59) 


whereas = (notes that are given with open emission) are much more 
sonorous, and can stand up to considerable sonorities. (see Mephistopheles’ 
‘Sonnez, cohortes infernales' at the end of the Course a I'abime, in La Damnation de 
Faust) As for the Choir, it is difficult to assess precisely how much they can cover or 
leave uncovered, since this depends not only on the dynamic they observe, but also 


‘We shall see later that solidly established basses, which are sometimes quite necessary under a large orchestra, tend to 
soften what lies above them, i.e. the medium and the treble; similarly, a well-filled medium tends to soften the harshness of the 
dissonances and timbres of the treble. 


? We have seen that some theatrical altos, with exceptionally wide voices, can reach these paradoxical heights. 
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on where they are situated (as | said about Claude Debussy's Sirénes). As | said 
earlier, a choir of 10 to 15 singers for each part, singing mf, can be accompanied by 
a fairly full orchestra (in which, of course, string solos or divided violins and p should 
be avoided); this choir mf, if it is well regulated, will not cover woodwinds (3, 4 or 5) 
playing in octaves and written very full. We would add that the same choir mf' will not 
cover the soloists in the melody either when they have vocal phrases and stand out 
from the choir. In short, the sound of this mf (paradoxical as it may seem) is of the 
same order as that of 2 or 3 soloists with a solid voice and singing normally, f or mf. | 
would even say that a single singer, if necessary, can stand out very well over a 
whole sustained choral ensemble, if the writing and the dynamics allow it: for 
example, in the Damnation of Faust, the phrase of the solo tenor (Faust) in the 
middle of the Cantique de la féte de Paques. This phrase begins with a high A, forte, 
which can be heard perfectly over the choir; then, when the soloist is in the medium 
dynamic (mf) the choir, which is then very subdued (dynamic ppp), does not cover it 
either. 

When the choir singers sing in ff, of course, a very solid orchestra is needed, 
otherwise the choir risks covering the instruments, which always gives an unpleasant 
impression. On the other hand, with a pp from the choir, the sound is so soft that 
there is no need to fear that a solo, even a flute solo in the medium range, will be 
covered (see below the passage from Saint-Saéns's Lyre et la Harpe). 
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5.2 What leaves room for other sounds? 


The 'accompaniments' of the old operas, with a light background of the strings and a 
few discreet touches from the woodwinds, were ideally suited to 'bel canto’, those 
little patterns with the voice whose agile, rapid flourishes were the goal, the main 
attraction. But this orchestration remains just as legitimate, albeit slightly more 
sustained, for 'serious' and ‘sensitive’ arias (such as that of the Countess in The 
ahohob 


Marriage of Figaro). It is certain that the of the woodwinds or p strings 


> —— 


playing chords, on basses such as: ~ *3* never cover up; and the most discreet 
sustaining notes in the horn (or bassoon in the midrange) is enough to give them 
some breadth. 

As it is not our intention here to provide you with 'recipes for accompaniment’, there is 
no need for us to dwell on the various forms that these chord arrangements can take 
- arpeggios, or repeated notes, or discreet pizzicato, or sustaining notes". Let us just 
say that the sustaining notes of the strings, in the p, do not cover anything, while 
those of the woodwinds are easily heavier; the short, strong notes of the woodwinds, 
on the other hand, have less force than their sustaining notes and can remain light, 
even when played by bassoons or oboes (with the exception of the lower register) - 
and the same applies to the brass. The whole orchestra playing in this way in 
repeated notes, pp, is not heavy (the famous passage from the Trouvére's Miserere 
is often cited as an example; we will transcribe it in another chapter). 


As we have already seen, woodwinds and double basses can easily cover up, SO you 
should be aware that if you ‘give your orchestra some air’ by skilfully arranging 
silences, you leave the soloists, whoever they may be, better exposed. This is why 
we often find (in Mozart's scores, as well as in those of Gounod, Bizet and Berlioz) 
accented eighth-notes or quarter-notes on the 1st beat in the bass, followed by rests 
for the rest of the bar - whereas on the piano you would write a whole or half note: 
the ear reflects the bass note, it remembers it for the whole bar, and often all it takes 
is a sustaining note played by the horn in the medium to make sure that the ear 
imagines that the bass note is also continuous. 


Sometimes, too, these masters write 2~-"? for bassoon, horn, or other wind 


instruments, instead of » and even ¢?7(instead of 2 ) is enough to give air, 
lightening the sonority of the whole. None of these means should be neglected in the 
problem of allowing the main themes to emerge, without the orchestra sounding thin 
or hollow: the desire not to cover up must not lead you to thin sonorities: true balance 
does not lie in timidity or dryness. 

It remains to say a few words - before giving examples of the instruments that are 
most likely to be covered, as well as what can be heard best. 


’ We will return in detail to the various forms of accompaniment and their orchestration in Chapter IV. 
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5.3 What is covered by other sounds? 


It is generally said that a melody can be heard much better when it is in the upper 
part of the composition, and that even in the bass it is further away than in any 
intermediate part. Does this mean that a melody in the middle of a harmony will not 
be heard? Are we to believe that in these conditions the solo horn’ "cuts through the 
sonorities of the orchestra", as is sometimes said? This seems to us to be too 
absolute; and besides, here again, everything depends on the dynamic and timbre. 
We cited above the example of a passage where the clarinet comes out very well, 
albeit p, under the 2nd violins. Similarly, the oboe would come out well. 

But some instruments, even in the upper part, are covered if not enough care is 


2x) 
taken to avoid it. For example, the flute between = sounds quite heavy 
when it has to contend with a fairly heavy orchestra (the strings playing hard, and on 
arco double basses, with or even without woodwinds). 
On the other hand, if the strings play soft enough, the flute comes out very well. 


The oboe, from the second octave onwards — from = is less of an outsider than 
is generally believed. Obviously, it can be heard better than the flute and even the 
clarinet, but don't expect it to be heard clearly if the strings play ff as happens all too 
often in this passage from Mozart's Symphony in C major by Mozart?. 
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So, if it can be said that the oboe 'pierces' in spite of everything, it does so rather 
painfully, and without the sound being able to impose itself. On the other hand, and 
for the same reason of a weaker, less percussive sound, this second Octave of the 
oboe blends infinitely better with the flutes and clarinets written in the same register. 


The clarinet's midrange * is much less prominent (especially the last 3 notes 
of the register: Ab, A, Bb); however, it has considerably more force than the flute. 


And the 2nd reste == is excellent for melodies that need to be played 
outside. However, at the same pitch (and with the same dynamic) the instrument will 
be covered by the trumpet; where, in all cases, it is in the background. It goes without 
saying that precautions must be taken, especially in the medium range; when the 
strings are played f, these notes in the medium range are covered, or at least remain 
rather subdued. 

The English horn, which sounds very sonorous as a solo instrument, stands out 
perfectly against some of the strings, or even against all the instruments playing p; 


’ We're talking here only about strings, woodwinds, and horns. Of course, the trumpet and the trombone are even better. 
? It is certain that Mozart knew perfectly well what he was doing, and that the passage in question must sound very good, very 
balanced, if the violins do not play in turns, and if there is not a considerable number of them. | cite this example only to show 


occasions when the violins risk covering the oboes. 
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but in some cases, written in the middle of the strings, it does not attract attention 
and the counterpoint it brings out serves only to fill out the sound of the strings. 
the whole, as can be seen in the duet from Gounod's Faust. 


The English horn is in danger of being covered at the top, but the bassoon even 
more so from C onwards. 

There is nothing as moving as these high notes of the bassoon; but they must be 
treated as one would a voice with voice: it doesn't take much for them to stop being 
well heard, and the strings would only need to play f: then, in the midst of more 
prominent sonorities, the bassoon would sound like a rough horn, or even you 
wouldn't hear it at all. 


Young composers are often frightened by the harp, at least when they have 
experienced how it causes them much disappointment and that it is sometimes heard 
too much, or sometimes too little. So they write it at random, thinking: "If it comes out, 
so much the better, we'll have enough of the orchestra" but it's hard to know how 
much of the orchestra the harp will cover. Of course, it comes out perfectly, even for 
a melodic solo (always less sonorous than arpeggios), on a few woodwinds - or on 
the strings playing p. Written in medium arpeggios, its force is more considerable; we 
will hear it on the mf String enhanced by discreet woodwind sustains. For orchestral 
f, it can be found in R. Strauss - but in a secondary role; you have to be very sure of 
yourself and have a great deal of experience of the orchestra to write it in this way. 
Wagner used six harps in the "f" of “der ring des nibelungen” - and that's not too 
many. He likes to write them in octaves, in groups of three. 

As for the Celesta, it is preferable to use it for the p or pp effects of the orchestra; an f 
in the horn des is very likely to cover it, especially in the low register. 

For the strings, it is certain that the 1st violins (or even the Second violins) can be 
heard easily, and there is no need to worry that they will be heard when they seem a 
little slurred in the upper register (besides, in the larger ff, the 1st violins are more 
likely to be doubled with the Second violins and woodwinds). But violas and cellos 
have more muted notes: they can be covered. If the violas come out quite well in a 


Melody, even a high one (beautiful tone up to )), the medium is neutral, a 
little muted, rather subdued. This can be remedied by doubling them (with cellos or 
2nd violins, or clarinet or bassoon). | have already mentioned that they become biting 
with the f attack and, when they play the melody, are more imposing on the ear. 

The cellos alone, uncovered, seem to have a strong sonority; but for a melody, in the 
orchestra, they are more easily muffled than one might think, particularly on the D 
string (which is the weakest), but also on the treble of the A-string. This string is very 
melodic(?) but don't expect it to dominate much of the orchestra, especially from the 
second octave upwards; care must be taken not to cover it up. 
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5.4 What's standing out? 


If it is a Woodwind Solo on the strings, it will depend on the intensity of the strings. 
When all the strings are singing and playing f (or even mf but melodically) they easily 
cover a Clarinet, a flute, a bassoon, and even an oboe; - whereas if the strings are 
written p, in accompaniment, one of these "woodwinds", solo, will come out: even the 
flute in the low or medium register. Between these two extremes there are many 
intermediaries, since the writing and dynamics of the strings can be so diverse; there 
are, for example, the unisons of flute and ‘1st violin, in which the timbre of the flute is 
only discernible in the first octave and dominates the high notes (see below the 
extract from the Damnation of Faust). 

Generally speaking, what we hear is a theme, a motif, a scale. Thus, in an orchestral 
score, you can write any note of the chord, either in the trumpets or the woodwinds: if 
the strings have a clear melody, it is this melody that the ear hears first. This ability of 
the ear to retain (sometimes in the midst of louder sonorities) the characteristic 
melody or a simple melodic movement in the middle of a sustaining note leads to 
apparently paradoxical results, such as the pizzicato of double basses alone, or of 
cellos alone, under a fairly considerable orchestral mass’. And when it comes to a 
theme that is already well known and very significant, we sometimes hear it opposed 
without weakness, played by just a few woodwinds, against 3 trumpets, 4 trombones 
and a tuba, as in the example of the Valkyrie that | will mention shortly. 

Finally, if you want to know what comes through in a ff from the whole orchestra, 
refer to what we said above; what you will hear are: 


1. The piccolo flutes (the other woodwinds are, if not lost, at least in the 
background). 

2. The high notes of the Soprano, - sometimes even those of a single Soprano 
(B, C). 


le 


3. The violins, sparkling up to > and which, in tutti, with the support of the 
flutes or the piccolo flutes, remain solid up to the highest notes. 

2 or 3 trumpets - and above all a melody of 3 unison trombones. 

Ondes Murtenot, whose power is considerable. 

And finally, the timpani (and cymbals, bass drum and tambourine), which 
dominate everything else. 


Ol 


’ There is also the "paradox" of the solo violin, which pierces through very rich backgrounds - because of the bite of its timbre 
and because it is at the front of the orchestra. There is more than one example of this in Richard Strauss, who seems to love 
this kind of sound, and juggles it so skillfully that this imbalance does not cause him to "fall". Nonetheless, these are exceptional 
means and sonorities: they can be successful - for composers who are masters of their orchestral technique - but they are risky 
and, after all, illogical (in terms of volumes of sound). So don't be surprised if it doesn't always work, it's impossible to establish 
a scale of what makes the solo violin stand out: it can undoubtedly be heard on some woodwinds, or on the strings in a lower 
register and playing more softly, or even on brass instruments. Obviously, it must be covered by a ff chord of trombones, 
trumpets, horns, and strings... But between these two extremes it's a matter of chance or, to put it better, it depends on the 


writing. 
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We should also mention the instruments that seem to be outside the orchestra: the 

xylophone, the Triangle, the glockenspiel (and, to a certain extent, especially in the 

high notes: the piccolo). Finally, we should mention the singular ability of the violins 
to stand out, even in small numbers, when playing at the highest pitch. According to 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, two solo violins are enough to double the octave of the other 1st 
violins; He provides an example in which D, C and E are played "loco" by the ‘1st 


a = 
violins, and a high octave by 2 solo vioins ===, 


In the same spirit, it is sometimes thought that very few violins are needed in 
harmonic tones for them to be heard above all the rest of the orchestra; you can see 


:— 
this in the Forest scene of L'enfant et les Sortileges. “C= seas harmoniques) (the high A and 
G# are each played by a solo violin’). 


It only remains for us to clarify all this with examples. First, to sum up, we'll say: 
The conditions for hearing a theme well are: 


1) the density of the instrument (this is obvious). 

2) the timbre. Certain very open timbres, especially that of the flute, are 
more obvious to the ear than the more coarse, more "reedy" timbres of 
the oboe, English horn, bassoon 6). 

3) the way in which this timbre stands out from the rest; in fact, the 
complete uniformity of an ensemble does not help to set one part 
"apart"; on the contrary, it is the difference in timbres that favours this 
"apartness". 

4) the place where the theme in question is found in the work; the most 
favourable condition is the upper part; then the lower part; then the 
middle. 

5) the place where the performer is located: this is a material issue that 
must not be forgotten. 

6) the character of the theme. If it is rhythmic, meaningful, and lively, it will 
stand out better (in particular: (a) a theme that has already been heard, 
(b) a fairly lively scale or lines, sometimes entrusted to the violas alone, 
which stand out, at least to some extent). 


‘It is true that this is done with sounds that are not of a nature to cover. One would not write in this way, with a chord f or even 


mf, for trumpets and trombones. 
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5.5 Examples 


What covers other sounds? 

1) the way you write the realization, with heavy chords, with Basses in tight positions 
(for example Cb. in thirds or fourths) 

2) of course, the ffs, especially those of the Brass (which almost always cover the 
woodwinds) and those of the strings. 

3) the f or even the mf of the string instruments written contrapuntally, in melody 
parts; they cover a lot. 

4) Also woodwinds in sustaining notes (or also in motifs); especially bassoons in the 
lower medium and in the bass, English horns and oboes in the 1st register, flutes, 
and clarinets in the treble. 

5) the number of players in the strings: in Mozart's symphonies, for example, 7 to 8 
desks of 1 violin sometimes cover the woodwinds in the f: 8 1st V. in the 
Brandenburg Concertos by JS. Bach's Brandenburg Concertos cover the 
Harpsichord, etc. 

6) the very character of the melodies: with an orchestra playing the melody while the 
human voice is playing a line that is not very melodic, the vocals will surely be 
covered; or else the whole orchestra will have to be muted, which would be a pity. 
Even then, the voice will hardly come out. 

What leaves room for other sounds? 

Writing that is not overloaded, with spaced out positions, no thirds that are 


Sei Nohs\o 
unnecessarily doubled; silences that are spared: " 2 
Sufficiently discreet touches from the woodwinds, added to the backgrounds of String 
instruments, etc. p or even mf brass instruments are transparent and cover less than 
woodwinds or strings playing at full volume. 
To conclude, here are a number of examples to support the previous indications. 
flute. Although care must be taken not to cover it in the low register, there are many 
opportunities to write it in such a way that it comes out very well. very well, for 
example: 


flite solo i 
+4 — 7 
4 


C.Saint-Saéns 
= La Lyre et la Harpe 
(1 Choeur) 


1) with a choir : £i 
singing pp: Chur | 


And even if we 
add it to the 
choir singing 
sustaining 
notes and 
strings playing 
Ppp. 


H. Berlioz 
La Damaation 
de Faust 
(Charer dex Sylphes) 
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2) On p or pp strings Paya 
(in motifs or chords): (Final) 


Karnac peyebe 
(baryton) 


E. Lalo 
‘Le Roi d'¥s (p. 342) 
(duo de Karnae 
et de Margared) 


Karnac F 


The tremolos of 
the strings are 
very pp. Note that 
the double basses 
stop playing 
before the flute 
enters, so that the 
flute comes out 


Diy S SES. DSSS d better. 


Oe 


Ve. +C.B, 84 4? 


The flute comes out very well in the 
medium to low range (a passage of 
intense expression): 


G. Bizet, Carmen (3¢ acte) 


flite 


ppdolciss. ee 


3) On Organ and Choir pp (whose 
sonority can be obtained very 
softly) the flute inevitably has to 
come out: 


Orgue 


Ch, Kechlin, Chaat funébre a la mémoire des jeunes femmes defuntes 
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4) At the top of a woodwinds chord, with 
the strings in a lower register, and ina 
medium dynamic (from pp to mf), the 
flutes should stand out: 


H. Berlioz 
la Damnation de Faust 
(air de Marguerite: 
“d'amour l’ardente flamme”) 


G. Faure 
Suite Symphonique 
pour Pelléas et Méelisande 
a =, (orchestree par Ch. Kechlin) 


5) In unison with the violins 
pp: 


Generally speaking, a flute part distinct from that of the violins comes out better; in 
the previous example the flute can be heard, but this is because the strings play pp’. 
In the Religious March of Gluck's Alceste, which is less pp, the sound of the strings is 
much more dominant. In the Damnation of Faust we find an interesting passage on 
this subject: the flute, at the beginning, blends in with the violins; it is barely 
perceptible, but as soon as it reaches C above the treble clef, its timbre imposes 
itself on the ear. 

flutes and violins in unison: 


. >. ~ * . 
PF PES Oppo jusqu ici la flute ne se detache gueére. 
I Pr £0) : H. Berlioz 


| _ 
£ 2 ale seaegrerreee ieieete la Damnation de Faus. 
. 


(24 partie, 12 Scéne) 


Up till here the flute has hardly stood out. 

But it comes out clearly from C # onwards and even the B. 
Despite the indication pp for the violins and p for the flute, the flute is barely 
distinguishable from the mass of violins until the sign (x); from this point onwards the 
flute sonority dominates. 


cheur pHib 
d’enfants F3 


Ton la pergoit tres netlement acette 
ade gre (et on la devine des le début) 


————— G. Bizet 


Carmen 


[eR = 


= 


6) A melodic motif, and in 
particular a scale, can be 
heard (whereas if you read 
Bizet's score, one would think 
the flute was covered): 


1 acte 
choeur des gamins) 


it can be clearly seen in this 
2nd octave (and can be heard from the beginning) 


' Incidentally, in the original version of this orchestration for the London performances of Peléas et Mélisande, there were only a 


small number of string instruments - about 3 desks of 1st V., 3 of 2nd V., etc. 
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ob.+V.1 dolce 


SSS 
tt 


H. Berlioz 
VEnfance du Christ 
(p. 136, /e Repos 
de la Sainte Famille) 
(si les violons jouent 


—— avec douceur, la flite 
sort tres bien) 


It's not always easy to know exactly whether you'll hear a flute in the medium. (Many 
elements are involved 

in play, as we shall see shortly). But in the upper register, even without the piccolo 
doubling the octave, the instrument dominates a fairly large orchestral mass. 


R. Wagner 

Overture to The Master Singers of 
Nuremberg 

(the flute is doubled by the clarinet; 
but it is above all the flute that 
stands out, at least at the beginning 
of the phrase) 


—— 


= ——— —— 
PE on, oc pte Pec Pte 


At this register the flute can be heard 


perfectly, but at a lower register it will be Mesert. 
covered if there are many violin = 
sections playing ff, look at the next Ge temps) 


example. 


+ Vo. 8@b% des Altos 
+ C.B, &#b* des Ve. 


Here the flute is more or less covered, 
at least when there are many string 


Mozart 


— instruments, and they are not tempered. 
a Their f must be relative, and in all cases, 
metas not ff. 


Ve. 
+C.B. 8954 des Ve. 
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In contrast, in the 
next passage 
from Brahms's 
1st Symphony 
(higher pitched), 
the flute hovers 
over the whole 
orchestra (which 
by the way plays 
pp, but with a 
fairly large 
number of 
instruments): 


Difficulties of appreciation arise in the 
middle register and in the lower register 
of the flute. In principle, it can be said 
that on p strings (and especially without 
Cb.) the flute comes out well in any 
register, especially if it plays a 
characteristic theme. With the strings 
playing strongly (f or even mf) the flute's 
medium range will generally be in the ‘ 
background, and sometimes it will be lah Sy phony 
(Andante) 
completely covered. As soon as the 
violins start to play the melody, they 
take centre stage: 


Mendelssohn. 


The flutes can be heard but are in the 
background. 


These " background elements " can be very useful. And even when they are not 
expressly heard, the flutes can sometimes be used to give fullness and body to the 
sonority. 

In Marguerite's aria from the Damnation of Faust ("d'amour l'ardente flamme. "), 


when the Soprano's voice sings at the top =e and the English nore also 
Sa oe 

has a melody eeenaanoee the flutes, which join in their medium range * : 

are more or less covered (or in any case, they remain in the background), although 


the quantity of strings is no greater than in a previous passage where 2 flutes (in 
unison) come out well, under the Soprano's voice (and almost like a horn). 
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But then the voice is in a much lower register and gives considerably less sonority: 
chant 3 = = ro — 


. mede ses 


The 2nd violins and violas play the 
chords, in repeated, pulsating notes, 
over pizzicato cellos and contrabasses 


In the Invocation to Nature, at the words: "et je crois vivre enfin", which are sung f by 


be ,etesgt 
the tenor, the flute part ese PEE is more or less covered; and this may seem 
strange (at least for the 1st flute, which is in a fairly high register). But it should be 
noted that the strings play these same notes, f, in the lower octave, and that the 
tenor's part, which is very sustained, helps to cover the flutes (in addition to the 
strings, there are also oboes, English horns, clarinets and bassoons in this passage). 


or 
Further on, in the same piece, a single flute playing this: eee (an octave above 
the oboe, and a double octave above the clarinet) can be heard very well above the 


tenor, which it doubles to the octave: ler prota ~ des” 


But the tenor phrase here is much less rich than the previous one: “ a 
In addition, the strings, in tremolos, play p. 


It is easy to see how complex the problem is, and that there are many causes to be 
considered, both for and against the “standing out” of the flute. Of course, none of 
this can replace the experience that the young composer will gradually acquire. But it 
is to be hoped that, after reading these examples, he will realise that in this matter 
one must be both cautious and not shy. In short, as long as the sound does not 
include mf or f (brass or string), it would be a pity to have to do without the beautiful 


timbre of the flute in the medium range (4=====.or its strange low notes, 
because these medium and low notes can come out very well. 


| will be briefer about the oboe, clarinet, and bassoon. A few examples will suffice to 
give some idea of the possibilities these instruments have of staying well out of the 
way. 


This octave for the clarinet and oboe corresponds fairly well (as far as 
Standing out is concerned) to the upper octave for the flute, except that the flute, as it 


r= 


rises, pierces more (having more force), whereas the C of the oboe * can 


hardly be considered more sonorous than —— (it would be rather weaker). 


The increase in sonority would therefore concern only the clarinet and the flute. 
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As for the oboe's low register, we know that (like the bassoon's low register) it is 
much stronger than the medium or high register. 

There are cases where, even aegnel 
with a fairly sustained 
orchestra, we can be sure 
that the oboe will come out, 
as in this bar from Les 
Maitres-Chanteurs (where, 
incidentally, the composer 
specified piu p for the parts C.B, + fag.a 2 
accompanying the oboe): 


Overture to The Master 
Singers of Nuremberg 


(Note the change in 
register of the strings, 
which leaves the 
melody of the oboe 
much more out of 
focus). 


(iF) hautbois 


There is also no De —— ea 

doubt thata single = g=—sv+—14. — ora Z_____ E. Lalo 
ot sae SS : = Ouverture 

du Mot d’¥s 


oboe will suffice 
here: 


We know the Race to 

the Abyss from the 

Damnation of Faust; Pah 
the oboe solo is - 
famous. Thanks to 
Berlioz's skilful 
orchestration, this solo 
is covered only ae 
occasionally, when the 
"terrifying" basses 
(Ophicleides, oe, 
Trombones) arrive, stromb, F_ 
evoking monstrous 

figures. 
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H. Berlioz 
/a Damnation 
de Faust 
(Course a labime) 


afag. S - 


Fy ophicl. 
3% tromb. “—~¥ tromb. 


In Mephistopheles’ 

Serenade, against the 

Choir, bassoons and horns, “\": 
the oboe (in the lower sort 
register) comes out quite 


well: 


H. Berlioz 
fa Damnation de Faust 
te. (Serenade) 


Towards the end of the invocation to Nature, when the Tenor solo is doubled by V1 + 
Ob. ("et d'une ame altérée "), the timbre of the oboe is clearly heard in this phrase, 
provided that the horns and trombones do not overwhelm the sonority (orchestra: 
flutes, clarinets, bassoons, 2 horns, 3 trombones, strings and oboe). 


clarinet. We have already seen an example where the clarinet comes out well without 
being in the upper part; here is another rather significant example: 


Massenet 


Werther (Act 1) 


clarinet. We have already 
seen an example where the 
clarinet comes out well 
without being in the upper 
part; here is another rather 
significant example: 


p strings, but 
expressive; the 
clarinet can be 
heard very well. 
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In the Overture to the Freyschutz, there 
is a passage for clarinets in octaves, 
which comes out all the better because 
the 2nd clarinet is doubled by the 1st 
violins; but the overall sound is that of a 
wind instrument: 


Ch. M. Weber, Ouverture du Freyschiitz 


The clarinet's strength as a soloist, in the so-called "clarion" register, is great enough 
to enable it to impose itself on the mf strings (if these strings are written in a lower 
register), and even to struggle with the voice as in the duet in Act 1 of the Valkyrie. 


Stegmund (ténor) 


— : pS SS = . Fa - Fire a 
a ig eee 


ORES OS OEE 
a: aa 


In the same second register of the 


clarinet, the following motif is perceived R. Wagner 
by the ear, even though the orchestra is sienna 
rather crowded: 
c. - CB pizz. 
141 
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Further on, a similar passage shows the = =p 
oboe coming out just as well: (id) 


H be = ——_=_ £ 
—_—————=SS=S=[=_===____ 
cB. 
div. _ C_B.unis pizz. 
8b. 7 


Finally, the clarinet in the low ; 
register, playing pp, can emerge in i ow een 
the middle of an orchestra also = Pig 
playing pp: =e 


(les instr. a Cordes 
ayec sourdines) 


one 1 pup= -f 
=e ee 


W_corsonsouv. ete 


(Lent) 
fiat, b b b a : 
—— ———— —} 


In the same symphonic poem, with a 
similar sonority for the background, 
there is this example of the flute coming 
out well, hovering over the orchestra: 
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bassoon. On a moderate string 


tone, the bassoon medium can 
come out, especially when there 


Ch. Koschlin 


Rhapsodte sur des 


are no violins above. In the 


Chansons frangaises 
(N? 1) 


following passage it can be 
heard very well: 


But these notes are easily covered if 
one is not careful: in Debussy's Sirénes, 
the chorus (especially with the 1st 
Sopranos) is very sonorous. So two 
bassoons in the upper register are not 
enough to balance it; the conductor 


must take care to make the voices much 


thinner, or (which is even better for this 
piece) not to place them at the front of 
the orchestra: 


Similarly, the strings and woodwinds 
must be moderated considerably if the 2 
bassoons are to be heard sufficiently in 
the next passage (and three bassoons 
would not be too many): 
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Cl. Debussy, Nocturnes (n° 3, Sirénes) 


$j hs Jed is 


7 — 
a —— a 


e , cl. B 
yp Ref Ch. Keechlin 
VT jmp, | ———$——| ee Pome pour Cor 
——< = af a —— et orchestre 
= 25 — +8 hs 
V. Il div. ———s 4 Final) 
P 
Ve. div.en 3 = 
== = PS 
ae * TC.B. pizz 


up 


a == 
timb. pp——p 
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In his lyric poem Erwartung, 
Schoenberg set the bassoons 
at 3, the instrument not having 
much strength in this high 
register: 


But on muted pp strings, a bassoon 
doubling the 1st V. can be heard well 
enough. 


There is a very mellow, full sound, in 
which the timbre of the bassoon can be 
heard, without it dominating excessively. 


F. Schubert 
Fantaisie en Ut majeur, pour piano 
(orch. par Ch. Karchlin) 
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At the same register, 
the upper notes are 
much more sonorous 
than those of the 
bassoon. This allows 
them to be supported 
by a rich orchestral 
mass, for example: 


Mendelssohn Nocturne 
from A Midsummer 
Night's Dream 


The orchestra's 
dynamic here is p, and 
the horn stands out 


easily. At the 
crescendo, further on, 


the horn is doubled in 


the octave by the 


oboe. Then, for the f at 
the end of the phrase, 


there are: 2 flutes, 2 


oboes, 2 bassoons 


and finally the sonority 


is enhanced by the ‘st 


violins +1 flute. 


Another example of the difference in sonority, in this register, between the bassoons 
and the horns is given by these bars from the Damnation of Faust, shortly before the 


Hungarian March: 


H. Berlioz 


The Damnation de Faust (Part 1) 
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The bassoons 
do not stand 
out very much, 
despite the mf 
at 2, while the 
horns sound 
very outward, 
with a white 
line; it is true 
that these 
horns are at 4 
on the G. 
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Examples of several woodwinds together. | have already mentioned the strength of 
the f violins: but if they are only intended for an accompaniment part' and if there are 
no violas, celli, or double basses, 2 clarinets + 1 English horn will suffice to produce 
the following motif despite the f of the 1st and 2nd violins. 


gp clea 2+C.A. ———————__ = 
a = z== =SF=== sS=>SSS>=: — 
5; = Cl. Debussy 
- .f26. a2+cors a2 Nocturnes (II Fétes) 


= SS (le dessin des Cl. + C.A. 
ea 23333: $222 2 |2: $332 === a— 


£23832 FSS 22222 =22== — = i So ———— — » 


VA 


And on a woodwind chord, 
the flutes (with the same 
motif as in the previous 
example, as opposed to the 
repeated notes of the other 
wind instruments) also get 
along well: Cl. Debussy - Nocturnes 


Despite the low 
notes of the 
bassoons, all this 
remains very light, 
being in detached 
notes. 


(no. 2 Fétes) 


' This is very important because a melodic motif for the strings would prevent the woodwinds from being heard properly. 
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Here now (with the details of the orchestration, which are very interesting to study) is 


the passage in Act 3 of the Valkyrie, to which | alluded earlier by pointing out the 
small number of woodwinds used by Wagner to lift their theme above the brass 


fanfare: 

aa nner ON gs 2 
+ 0b. 12 7 —~ +i =~ 
‘Sila d d — \ a a i = fa be — 
 moitic des 178 Vi itr 


a 


———<—<————= 5 > 


R. Wagner 
= da Valkyrie 
Bacte 
(p. 449) 
4 3 Trompettes 
5-42 Lromp 
nf aie, 
4 Trombones 
or 
heandent c rm 
= = — j] CB 
There are other parts to string The complete and those of the 6 
instruments, and I'll mention them realisation of the harps: 
below: violins is written 
: ; : like this: 
The orchestration of this passage is # Berpen ie 


both very full and very bright. The 
main theme sounds in the brass. The 
melody of the woodwinds stands out 
very well (the support of the 1st V and 
the harps, in this case, west point 
negligible). The woodwinds, horns 
and bassoons form a solid 
background that in no way 
overwhelms. 


% autres He 
harpes iS 
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For brass instruments, I'll just mention this example of a solo trumpet theme, which 
works very well with a full orchestra: 
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strings. Let us conclude with a series of examples relating to strings. 

With regard to the small number of 
violins needed to double a theme in the 


treble, Rimsky-Korsakoff gives an 
extract from one of his works: 


This is rather similar to what happens 
with the piccolo, which on its own (in 


the high register) can be heard over a 
very full orchestra. Rimsky-Korsakoff de Coq d’or 


Borodin gives us another example (Esquisse sur les Steppes de I'Asie Centrale): 


Further on, 
(sons 1V.s lo Es siscnpiemanayceinl pan hppa 
Rac ie ~ 2d —- a A j2vesali a oe horn + Vol J J—~4 4 
enters, all you =: = 
need are 3 solo gael 
She A Cor solo 
: violins in each a 
: cantabile f part (always in P cantabile me 
harmonic tones): 
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As for the solo violin, we'll come back 
to that later; for the moment, let's 
mention this curious work by R. 
Strauss, in which the solo violin can 
only sound thinly compared to the large 
outfits that accompany it (this is 
obviously a deliberate effect, and 
somewhat "programme music"-like), 
but this solo comes out perfectly. 


R. Strauss 
Heldenleben 
(p. 34) 


Further on, the solo violin plays ier z: = this in unison with 2 oboes and 2 


clarinets; its volume is obviously much thinner than that of the woodwinds that double 
it; here the violin plays less of a soloist's role than an instrument designed to 
strengthen the timbre and make it more penetrating. 


| said that melodic themes always come out better than any motifs or sustaining 
notes. It should be noted that in all the passages that follow, the composers realised 
that there was no need to reinforce the strings: 


R. Wagner 
the Valkyrie 


(Act 1, p.68, aria from Spring) 


The cellos, though muted, come out: 
because they are in the bass, and are 
melody (the horns still have to play pp). 
The 1st violins are much more pp than 
the flutes; the latter are softened (in 
CBr’ part) by the presence of the horns, 

anil which give a lovely fullness to the whole. 
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Another motif where the cellos remain apart: in the dynamic pp, against a 
background of 2 clarinets + 2 bassoons (and accessory flute part) Massenet 'writes 
his melody motif in V1 +2 + violas (violas one octave lower); but he leaves the cellos 
alone for an intermediate motif; and these get along very well. 


ob.1¢+V.I 


Further on, with 
a different 
arrangement 
for the melody, 
the writing of 


Vc. and Cb. 
remains the 
Massenet, Werther (32 acte, p id. M 
duo de Charlotte et de Sophic, page 290) same: ia a 
tres en dehors 
———_—_— 


R. Wagner Overture to 


The Master Singers of 
Nuremberg 


All the parts are dubbed 
here, except for those for 
the cellos (which are 
played regardless). 


The same applies to the 
2nd violins, in this range. 
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In the same piece, with a more substantial orchestral sonority, same string writing not 
doubled by woodwinds; but the 2nd violins and violas are in unison, followed by the 


1st violins and cellos’: 


pink —t— ——— SSS SA 
z - = 


The string 
lines stand 
out 
sufficiently, 
above all 
those of the 
1st violin 
and cello. 
The tuba 
here gives a 
strong bass; 
it hardly 
blends in 
with the rest 
of the 
orchestra. 


Richard Strauss, too, often wrote intermediate parts, of undoubled strings, which we 


perceive because of their motif. 


R. Strauss 


Ve.+2 cors 
+ $ fag.+cl.B. 


‘ Compared to the string ranges in the Prelude to Tristan and Isolde, and in the 2nd part of the Deluge. 
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Heldenleben (p9) 


=osit The violas, though not 

: doubled, stand out because 
their motif ("range") puts 
them a little out of place). 
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(Animé) 


pe espress. 


ee 
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Altos with = 
the 1st SS he 
cellos. 


And similarly, with 
an extremely full 
orchestra, the next 
line (in the violas 
and cellos) is not 
doubled by 
woodwinds: 
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As for this one, it should come out very well: 


es 


2% enn EE 


R. Strauss 
Praeludinum 


Festliches 


(page 4) 


+C.B.8¢ be 
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And similarly, well upfront (this example is interesting to study for the balance of the 
strings’ line and the woodwinds' theme, both coming out): 


— R. Wagner 
Se Prelude to Tristan and Isolde 
— me or | wit: ees (The scales of the strings can 
L=S= — —— == be heard very well, naturally; 
“3 ~ 1ST) the theme of the oboes 2 + 
Lett — bh og A J Z_]_ English horn also comes out, 
vi 6 eee because the strings diminish 
th ns A pe ee ret on D (violins and violas) and 
ee the V2 and Vc. are silent, as 
ly ——- = _ == are the bassoon and bass 
_—— SSS aS SS ESS SS H H je] 
ee ; ro 3 Clarinet. It is clear that all this is 


balanced with great care). 


As well as this one of a melodious motif in the horns, then in the clarinet, with string 
accompaniment: 


R. Wagner 
Mort d’¥seult 


Another example of the same kind: main theme in the horns and scales in the strings, 
which both get along perfectly: 


|. Stravinsky 


Dance of the Nannies (p. 105) 


(At this register the horns are in the 
foreground, then the strings in their turn 
command attention). 
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Here the string instruments, which are very sonorous, play a dominant role (V1 and 


The 1st violins here come 
out very well as melody; 
H. Berlioz and although the 1st fl. is 
la Damnation de Faust higher they are the 
(1% partie, Se. I) — ae . 
dominant ones. Berlioz 
was careful to double 
them with the oboe. 


Qtep 

oe a =. > a 

7 = i ee 

oe. AS 0 GN 7 ee OT ee ee 

a= <r es oe, 
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And for the entire orchestra of 
Wind Instruments (playing pope ee Om ODS bg eh. 
sustaining notes) Wagner at SS 
writes a line for the strings in 
octaves, whose power and 
momentum are considerable: 


RWagner, Ouverture du Vaisseau Fantéme (p. 5-6) 
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A passage from the 
Marche au Supplice in 
the Symphonie 
Fantastique shows the 
1st and 2nd violins 
responding to each 
other, which the ear 
perceives despite the 
very sonorous 
woodwinds and brass 
that take on the theme 
of the march (these 
string passages are 
not in the foreground 
here, nor should they 
have been): 


H. Berlioz 
Symphonie Fantastique 
(Marche au Supplice) 
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Mozart 
Symphonie en Ut majeur 
(Final) 


In the highly 
counterpointed 
finale of Mozart's 
Symphony in 


C major, eighth- 
note strokes in 
the 2nd violins, 
then in the violas, 
give movement to 
the whole; and 
the ear grasps 
their presence 
very well, even 
though they are 
in the 
background: 
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Finally, we should 
consider the case of 
certain motifs in the 


pizzicato basses, 


which take on a 
much greater 
importance than one 
might think. When 
Berlioz wrote: 


he judges (rightly) 
that the response of 
the cellos is 
sufficient; and yet, in 
the upper part, 
violins 1 and 2 are 
respectively doubled 
by a flute. In a more 
sustained orchestral 
sonority, he also 
leaves the cellos 
alone (in pizz.) for 
this scale: 


Ve. pizz. 


As for the double basses, there was no 


need for them to be doubled in octave 


by the cellos for the following line, which 


is much more characteristically played 
by the double basses alone: 
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H. Berlioz 
Symphonie Fantastique 
(Scéne aux champs) 
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Finally, a few words to conclude. In chapter 2 (the first to follow, in the next book, the 
Study of Instruments) deals with what is perhaps the most difficult aspect of 
orchestration. Composers, even inexperienced ones, have a fairly good idea of what 
timbre they want for a particular passage; they will not hesitate between the oboe or 
the trombone... Sometimes even beginners have a sense of the mixing of timbres, as 
well as a certain imagination when it comes to writing the ‘accompaniment parts’. But 
it takes a great deal of experience to know the conditions of balance in a given 
ensemble. The sheer number and diversity of the examples we have given in this 
respect will have convinced us that the problem of balance is one of the most subtle. 


Let's not forget that a fairly large number of composers (and not the least important 
ones) have made mistakes in this respect. How often do we see a flute being played 
without us even hearing it! How often have we noticed - by sight - that the woodwinds 
were not silent and that it was impossible for us to clearly perceive any sound! You 
would even add that these woodwinds, even if our ears cannot distinguish them from 
the rest, play a useful role in the whole, and that if they were not there the sounds 
would be quite different. There is some truth in this assertion; however, let us not 
exaggerate, and let us know how to orchestrate in such a way that everything carries, 
even if the parts are on parts of unequal tonal strength. 


Conclusion: the inequality of these parts must be admitted, that's for sure. But there's 
a limit! And in any case, never let anything that needs to be heard be covered up 
(especially the voices of the singers, and in general any phrase that has to be heard). 


and, more generally, any melodic phrase). And don't be shy about supporting them... 
And above all: if you can't acquire personal expertise when you first start composing 
(there's no substitute for personal experience, but it's not always easy to get 
someone to play for you), the best exercise is to follow the works, at the concert, on 
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the orchestral score. Make a note of what seems to you to be the most successful, as 
well as the passages where certain instruments seem to you to be covered up 
unnecessarily. 


In the next chapter we shall deal with the criticality of each of the groups taken 
separately, and then with the combinations of these groups with one another. The 
question of Sound Balance will play an important role here; we shall therefore have 
to return to several points in greater detail than we have given so far. And this difficult 


problem will arise again for proper orchestration, which will be the subject of Chapter 
IV. 
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